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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

It is our intention occasionally to issue gratis wilh the 
Srxctator Special Literary Supplements, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. The Second of 
these Supplements will be issued with the Spectator for 
April st ; and Advertisements for it should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than noon on the Wednesday preceding that date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
« FTUMBO” has gone. Contrary to general expectation, he had 


—@~——. 

grown accustomed to pass through the wooden box built 
for his transit, and on Wednesday night he entered it readily. His 
feet were then chained to staples, and his head so fastened that 
he could not strike it with his full force against the roof, while 
thick pads of hemp protected his sides. He made no resistance, 
but when chained, bowed down his head on the ground, as ele- 
phants do when conscious of superior force. Thenceforward he 
only once displayed temper, during the absence of his attendant, 
trying for nearly a quarter of an hour to upset the box, an effort 
in which he very nearly succeeded. The return of Scott, how- 
ever, quieted him, and during the journey to the docks he 
gave no trouble whatever, accepting a very novel and un- 
pleasant situation with a resignation almost human. The 
box was dragged on a trolley by twelve of Pickford’s great 
horses to St. Katharine’s Docks, and then hoisted, with the 
elephant in it, by a crane on board a lighter, which, on 
Thursday, was floated down to the steamer ‘Assyria.’ All 
through the journey, the Londoners continued to express 
their sympathy for “poor Jumbo!” and their regret at 
his departure, one rough workman at the docks running 
sharply a long distance to give him “a last bun,” while the 
tug steamers steamed away, lest their whistles should irritate 
him. We do not remember such an outburst of feeling for 
an animal in England, and are wholly unable to see in it any- 
thing either foolish or discreditable. The Londoners wanted 
very naturally to keep the finest elephant in the world, and 
their attachment to him will ensure all elephants in captivity 
more consideration. 











The House of Commons was asked on Thursday to raise the 
allowance of Prince Leopold to £25,000 a year, as he is about to 
marry a Princess of Waldeck-Pyrmont, who, if her photographs 
are not forgeries, will shortly be a prime favourite in English 
society. Mr. Labouchere led the resistance, arguing, under 
decorous forms, that the Queen might find the money herself, 
as she did not return to the Treasury sums saved out of the 
Civil List; and was supported by Mr. Broadhurst, in a speech 
which meant that £25,000 a year was very much too much, ina 
country where the majority live on weekly wages. Mr. Healy, 
macourse speech, thought the Queen’s pleasure in her child- 
Ten’s marriages was chiefly derived from the grants they got; 
and Mr. Storey (Sunderland) wished to confine all public pay- 
ments to public services, and described Parliament as “a large 





syndicate interested in expenditure.” He contrived to be 
offensive to Royalty, without being truly democratic. Mr. 
Gladstone, in reply, after disposing of Mr. Labouchere’s argu- 
ment that George III, who had £1,000,000 a year of Civil 
List, maintained his own children, denied that any savings of 
moment had been made upon the Civil List, and stated his own 
conviction that upon the subject of these grants there was “an 
honourable understanding ” between Parliament and the Crown. 
The grant was voted, of course, by 387 to 42. The plain truth 
of the matter is that if the Throne is to look well, which is its 
main function, it must be properly gilt. Pewter will do to eat 
on, but will not do for show. 


The Parnellite managers are not very good tacticians. They 
see their own little party, and nobody else. They published 
on Wednesday a solemn manifesto, telling all Home-rulers that 
the Closure was directed against them, that a vote for it was 
equivalent to a vote for the renewal of Coercion, and that con- 
sequently every Irish Member ought to vote against it. They 
then add an elaborate calculation to prove that if only one-half 
of the Ministerial Home-rulers oppose the Government, they can 
turn it out. They say 600 Members will vote, of whom only 
303 are Liberals, that being the highest Liberal vote recorded. 
The Conservatives will bring up 240 men, 10 Liberals will join 
them, making 250; the Parnellites are 35, making 285; and if 
only half the 20 Ministerial Home-rulers go over, the Govern- 
ment will have only 293, and the Opposition 295. The calcula- 
tion assumes that all Tories will vote, and that there are 35 
Parnellites, instead of 15; but imagine the effect on Ulster and 
Treland generally of a demonstration that unless the Closure is 
earried, Lord Salisbury will come in, and the Land Act will be 
lost. The Parnellites think everybody subordinates everything, 
even interest, to spite. 


Monday’s debate on the Closure was commenced by Mr. 
Raikes, the Conservative ex-Chairman of Committees. Mr. 
taikes, however, instead of communicating to the House his 
own experience, delivered a speech full of party animosity, 
one which would, no doubt, have been a hit, were Mr. Raikes 
possessed of the necessary oratorical gifts as regards manner 
and style, which he is not. He cited Mr. Gladstone’s own 
obstructive policy during the discussion of the Divorce Act, to 
show that Mr. Gladstone had set the example which he was 
now going to prevent other men from following. He taunted 
him with having spoken, during his fifty years of Parliamentary 
life, more than any two other Members together, and descanted 
on the irony of fate, which had now compelled such an orator 
as Mr. Gladstone to try and stop the mouths of over-prolific 
speakers. We see no irony of fate in the matter. What irony 
is there in its being the duty of the one Member to whom the 
House has been for fifty years so eager to listen, because it 
always found guidance in his words, to propose that the House 
should not be compelled to waste its time on barren speeches in 
which it finds no guidance at all? Mr. Raikes twitted Lord 
Hartington also with having declared at Nelson that he wanted 
the Closure, in order to carry party measures which it might 
otherwise prove impossible to pilot through their Parliamentary 
difficulties. 


Lord Hartington, accepting the challenge thus made, replied 
to Mr. Raikes in a speech of singular force, of which we have 
noted sufficiently the most important features elsewhere. Here 
we may add that he was particularly happy in showing that 
the power of punishing obstruction, as obstruction, would 
hardly be of any use for those purposes for which the right of 
voting the closure of debate is wanted. Of the rule for the 
suspension of Members deemed guilty of wilful obstruction, 
Lord Hartington said :—* The rule is a rule of penal procedure, 
and is, no doubt, capable of producing a salutary effect; but it 
is not applicable to cases in which the power that is now asked 





for would be required. Ido not think the honourable Member 
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for Birkenhead ought to be punished by suspension, because he 
chooses to discuss on all occasions the subject of the French 
Treaty. I do not wish his constituents to be deprived of his 
services on that ground. At the same time, I do not want 
to be bound hand and foot to listen to his disquisitions 
on the French ‘Treaty. Again, the honourable Member 
for Eye often thinks that there is no question so important 
to bring before the consideration of the House as the 
position of Russia in Central Asia. But I do not wish to 
see the honourable Member for Eye suspended, but only that the 
House should have some power of saying when the position of 
Russia in Central Asia is to be deemed satisfactory... ... 
The honourable Member for Bridport interrupted me just now. 
He may have an opportunity some day of calling the attention 
of the House to the subject of patent medicines. And I do not 
wish to invoke the authority of the Chair to suspend hin, if he 
trespasses too long on that question; but still, I think there 
are matters to the discussion of which a whole night might 
more profitably be devoted. And as for the honourable Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan, whose researches and knowledge extend 
equally to all questions, I think the House might sometimes 
enable a debate to be brought to a conclusion without the ad- 
vantage of a speech from the honourable Member. But I should 
like to accomplish that object without the honourable Member 
being named from the Chair, and I think that under this rule, it 
might sometimes be possible to do so.” It would be hard to 
put the case with more force and humour, The satirical style 
suits Lord Hartington well. He has all the reticence and terse- 
ness which best set it off. 


On Thursday the debate was resumed by Mr. Beresford-fope, 
who said that Lord Hartington had treated the Closure as a 
mode of putting down bores, which he certainly did, so far as 
those bores take up time which the House greatly needs for 
more important purposes, but why Mr. Beresford-Hope regarded 
that as a confession fatal to Lord Hartington’s position, he did 
not explain. Mr. Walter stated that if ever he became a victim 
to the first rule, he should be tempted, for the first time in his 
life, to become an Obstructive,—which may be very true, and is an 
interesting psychological confession, but hardly seems to bear on 
theargument for oragainst the first rule. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
made, as usual, a very moderate speech against the closure, 
but he opposed the closure in any form, whether by a two- 
thirds majority, or a simple majority, as tending to silence the 
advocates of unpopular causes; while Sir William Harcourt, 
who replied, availed himself of this attitude of the Opposition 
to point out that no one in that party had really committed 
them to a closure by a two-thirds majority, and that the 
only question really before the House was the right of closing 
debate at all. He ridiculed, however, with great force, the 
irresponsible character which it would introduce into the 
business of the House, if the Government could plead that they 
had not done what they ought to have done, “ because the 
minority of one-third” would not let them. 

On Thursday, the House of Lords negatived without a 
division the second reading of Lord Redesdale’s Bill proposing 
a declaration of belief in “an Almighty God” for all Members 
of Parliament, after a debate in which nobody supported Lord 
Redesdale’s proposal, unless, indeed, it were Lord Oranmore 
and Browne, whose speech we understand in this sense. Lord 
Shaftesbury movel the previous question, asserting in the 
strongest manner that the drift of opinion in this country 1s 
absolutely opposed to theological tests, and that many most re- 
ligious people thoroughly disapprove them. He ended, how- 
ever, very disappointingly, by proposing to cling to the miserable 
test still existing, seeing that “it is as effective as anything can be 
in the present day, and in the state of men’s minds.” The Duke 
of Argyll declared himself strongly in favour of substituting an 
affirmation for the oath, for all who do not attach the religious 
meaning to the oath, and then launched out into a long tirade 
against those who maintain, as we have always done, that the 
House of Commons acted illegally in refusing to let Mr. Brad- 
laugh take the oath. The Bishop of London deprecated the Bill, 
on the rather strange ground that it would exclude agnostics, 
whom he did not wish to exclude from Parliament, as well as 
atheists, whom he does wish to exclude,—though, so far as we 
understand the matter, the present oath ought to exclude 
agnostics rather more efiectually than it would atheists,—and 
after a few other speeches, and a little battle between Lord 
Granville, who referred with some indignation to Lord Salis- 








bury’s attempt to identify Mr. Gladstone with 
laugh, and the noble Marquis himself, who hard 
proud of his own tactics, the Bill was rejected without 
which Lord Redesdale himself deprecated taking, 


i 
Mr. Brag. 
ly Seemed 
a division, 
The German Emperor celebrated his eighty-sixth birth; 
(that is, he is eighty-five}, on the 22nd inst., and miien ri 
speech to those who attended the usual reception. He aoe — 
that no one could now be called safe, assassing edi ed 
down the most autocratic Sovereign in the world i 
popularly-elected President of a Republic. He relied onl i 
the spread of “a living religious spirit,” and faith ina God Ae 
had always protected him, and enabled him, “in civil ang mil. 
tary affairs, to find the right man.” There is accurate self 
knowledge in that remark, most Kings believing that the do 
their servants’ work, and something both manful and hier de 
in the conclusion of the speech. “If God should grant > 
my life be prolonged, I desire that I may not overlive myself 
Long life is only desirable, when combined with health out 
vigour.” ‘The old man is weary of it all, is prepared if 
it be God’s will, still to work as well as he knows how, but 
asks, if he may not work, that he may go. The world will 
want one day to know more about that strong, supremely 
successful, yet nearly inarticulate figure. 


The reports of the week from Egypt are all unfavourable to 
the Control. It is stated with great positiveness, and in many 
quarters, that Arabi Pasha now demands the Premiership, in 
order that he may carry out a more decidedly anti- European 
policy. That is probably true. As yet, no portion of the 
Nationalist programme has been carried out, the only change 
having been that Arabi Pasha governs, instead of the Khediye, 
The soldiery dil not revolt for that, but in order that the hosts 
of salaried Europeans maintained in office for the benefit of the 
Bondholders should be dismissed. If they are not dismissed, 
either the Khedive or some new General will outbid Arabi. 

Mr. Gorst brought up the question of the North Borneo 
Company on Friday week; but the debate, though bright and 
interesting, was not very instructive. ‘There was little new to 
be said. The real feeling and first argument of the Tories was 
that they were glad the present Government had taken to an 
nexation; but then, that led logically to supporting the Govern. 
ment, which they did not wish to do, The answer to them was, 
of course, Mr. Gladstone’s,—that he had never been such a 
doctrinaire as to oppose annexation when just and expedient, 
which is perfectly true, but leaves the extension of the Empire 
an open question. The argument of the Liberals who oppose 
the grant of the charter was that it increased the responsibili- 
ties of the country, without the country’s consent; and to this 
the answer was that it did not, that Englishmen would settle 
and conquer, and that they must be protected, and that such 
charters, therefore, if given after settlement, rather restricted 
than increased their power of action. That is true in one sense, 
for the settlers are no longer independent; but it is not truein 
another, for they, when controlled, have behind them the irresisti- 
ble power of the British Government. ‘They know that perfectly 
well, and therefore they seek charters. ‘The division went, of 
course, with the Government; but a feeling of dissatisfaction 
remains, which will lead, we think, not to the abandonment of 
of Borneo, but to much more rigid control over the Company. 
That is necessary, if only because the Government upon one 
point have been extremely negligent. They have not insisted 
that slavery should cease, or at least be ignored by all Courts, 
as a defence for blows or refusal of wages. That ought to be 
done at once, before “ interests” have time to grow. It is pers 
fectly monstrous for the British Government to worry the 
Khedive for not abolishing domestic slavery, when it is allowing 
praedial slavery, a far more cruel thing, among its own subjects. 


Kast Cornwall has got an admirable candidate in Mr. Charles 
Acland, son of the Member for North Devon, and the same who 
fought the gallant contest in West Somersetshire two years ago. 
Mr. Acland is welcomed by the tenant.farmers as an excellent 
representative of their views, which, indee], no oue has studied 
and made his own more carefully than he. He is a man of 
marked ability aud intellectual brightness, aud is as thorough- 
going a Liberal as we have in the ranks of the party. And he 
had need be all this, to maintain—especially in a by-election— 
the Liberal cause against Mr. T'remayne, who is an able 
and certainly popular Conservative, sincerely respected by 
men of both parties. Nevertheless, we feel no doubt that 
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Charles Acland will fight the battle with success. His 
an eitself is no small guarantee for confidence, and especially 
— relation to the agricultural questions on which it is most 
80 ‘ 


jikely that the election will turn. 


There appears to be no reason to complain just now of the 
restrictions on liberty of speech in France. On the celebration, 
last Saturday, of the anniversary of the outbreak of the Com- 
mune in 1871, Mademoiselle Louise Michel publicly addressed 
to her fellow-Communists, at one of the twenty-two banquets 
held in honour of the insurrection, prophecies of vengeance, 
which the Tiie s’ correspondent thus translates rr We shall 
pe merciless ; we shall not limit the number of victims; we shall 
cleave abysses ; we have been styled pétroleurs ; we shall again 
be incendiaries, and we shall think nothing of burning down a 
city.” It is impossible to be franker in announcing the inten- 
tion to commit crime on a large scale 5 but while auguries of 
this kind are limited to an abstract prediction of crimes not yet 
plotted, and for the commission of which there are no specific 
means in existence, it is, we suspect, wise policy to let men vapour 
away, without punishing them, or attempting even to hinder 
them,—uuless, indeed, there be good reason to know that these 
yapourings lead to the actual commission of these or other 
crimes. In the present instance, Mademoiselle Louise Michel’s 
avowals are very much more likely to promote shame and ridi- 
cule, and secession from the Communistic cause, than any kind 


of present or future violence. 

We are afraid, however, that the state of feeling in France 
jn relation to violent Socialistic outbreak is very much sounder 
and more trustworthy, than the state of feeling in Ireland in 
relation to that mean and sordid form of revolutionary policy 
which is advocated under the formula, “ Hold the rents.” An 
inflammatory placard thus headed has just been largely cir- 
culated in Treland, which goes on thus :—‘‘ Who are the gaolers 
of Charles Stewart Parne!l and Michael Davitt? Not mad 
Gladstone, nor blundering Buckshot, but yourselves, Irishmen 
who are content to receive and accept paltry reductions, and to 
let the men who won them for you,—aye, and who will win 
much more, if you will but follow them faithfully,—rot and die 
in Irish dungeons,” concludiug with other equally violent re- 
marks in the same vein. The dangerous side of this placard is 
the comfortable character of the advice which it gives to break 
a number of special contracts for which the full equivalent has 
already been received, and the hope held out that their fulfilment 
shall never be exacted. ‘ Arrah, thin, Pat,’’ said an Irish wife, 
“you'll surely niver pay your rint while Mr. Parnell’s in Kil- 
mainham 2?” “ Bedad, and I won’t, Bridget, niver a stiver,— 
and long may he stay there!”’ a sentiment which represents, 
we believe, with sufficient fidelity the specially pecuniary char- 
acter of the patriotism which Mr. Parnell’s programme has 
inspired. 


Mr. Arnold on Tuesday raised the annual debate on house- 
hold franchise in the counties, his plan being, when a uniform 
franchise had been conceded, to divide the country into districts 
containing 50,000 souls, as.nearly as might be, each rural 
district. created being called, when possible, by the name 
of a disfranchised borough within its boundary. Mr. Glad- 
stone made a very persuasive speech in favour of house- 
hold suffrage in the counties, but declined to enter on the 
redistribution question in a Session when the facilities for 
transacting public business were so small. Mr. Blennerhassett 
asked for more inquiry, chiefly on the ground that with a uni- 
form suffrage, a single class—the wage-receivers—would rule; 
and Mr. Stanhope, for the 'l'ory party, admitted that this was his 
principal objection also. The debate was interesting, but un- 
real, as a debate on Reform in a Session when reform is impos- 
sible always is; and it ended in an indefinite adjournment. 
Perhaps the best thing said in it was by Lord Lymington, who 
said that a minority would be most efficaciously represented by 
“a properly-constituted Second Chamber.” That is true; but 
may it not be over-represented, as the Tory minority is now ? 


The religious phenomena of our day are certainly not a little 
parti-coloured, but they all point to the growing popularity of 
various kinds of religious sensation. Last Sunday, in more 
than a thousand churches, there were prayers for Mr. Green, 
who had then been a year in Lancaster Gaol, for no worse offence 
than conducting a religious service in the manner which he 
himself and thousands of other clergymen believe to be pre- 
scribed by the Prayer-book, and which was certainly attractive 








to the greater number of his parishioners. On the same day, 
the Salvation Army entered upon its occupation of a skating 
rink in Oxford Street, close to Regent’s Circus, where three 
thousand persons are to be seated and a thousand more accom- 
modated standing, at a rent of £1,000 a year, another thousand 
pounds having been laid out in alterations, while the expenses 
connected with lighting, warming, and other arrangements will 
cost some £500 a year more. All these expenses the “ General, 
Colonel, and Head-quarters Staff” seem to feel quite sure 
that they can meet, and they bring forward as evidence 
of the good they do converts of a sufficiently remarkable 
kind,—for example, tiwo old women, one eighty-three years 
of age, who has, it is said, been in prison no fewer 
than 240 times; and another old woman, who has been in 
prison only 111 times, but who has had the additional distine- 
tion of costing her native town £1,000. Whether these old 
women be genuinely converted or not, it is certain that religious 
sensation, whether it works by organised emotions like the 
Salvation Army, or by ritual symbols like the High Church, 
seems to succeed better in our day than any form of purely 
spiritual teaching. And of this, at least, we feel sure, that 
while all other innocent sensationalism is not only protected 
but encouraged, religious sensationalism should at least be 
shielded alike from organised bigotry and from vulgar malice. 


Even the good work which Ritualists undeniably do, and the 
lives of self-sacrifice which they lead, are due, it is broadly 
hinted in Evangelical quarters, to Beelzebub. We had occasion 
lately to refer to the noble work and rare self-sacritice of the 
late Mr. Charles Lowder; and we observe that the Prime 
Minister has called “the courage, the devotion, and utter 
self-sacrifice testified by those twenty-three years of untiring 
labour, one of the most splendid examples ever known.” In this 
opinion, Mr. Gladstone agrees not only with High Churchmen, 
but with Broad Churchmen also. But the Record wrote a 
sneering review of Mr. Lowder’s life, in which it could find 
no evidence of anything but a sinful waste of money on a 
“tawdry ” ceremonial. “It is short-sighted to ignore the 
danger of allowing this mistaken experiment to pass unchal- 
lenged. Therefore, we have bestowed unusual notice upon a 
book and upon a life neither of which deserves it at our 
hands.” This is the conclusion of the Iecord’s article, and we 
leave our readers to draw the moral. 


Esther Pay was on Wednesday committed for trial on the 
charge of having murdered Georgina Moore, aged seven years, 
on December 20th last, near Yalding, in Kent. Esther Pay 
is the woman supposed to have taken with her from Pimlico 
into Kent a pretty little girl, against whose father she is 
believed to have borne a grudge, to have murdered her by 
strangling, and to have disposed of the body in the Medway, 
where it was found. ‘Ihe defence of the prisoner was reserved, 
but her legal adviser took the evidence of the father and mother 
—who are aged, and may possibly be unable to give their 
evidence in the trial at Maidstone,—to show that they had not 
seen her on the day in December on which she is accused of 
having murdered the child, and that, to the best of their know- 
ledge, she had never visited Yalding between last August 
and the visit begun on January 28th, during which she was 
arrested on suspicion in her father’s house. ‘The evidence pro- 
duced appears quite sufficient for a committal, as Mr. Par- 
tridge clearly thought when he committed her, and refused 
bail. But whether it goes beyond that point appears as yet 
very doubtful. 


The Spanish Government is in for a grand quarrel with the 
Stock Exchanges. §. Camacho, the Finance Minister, thinks 
that if there is to be another conversion, he may as well make 
Spain appear solvent. This she can never seem, with her vast 
nominal debt of £400,000,000 and more at three per cent., 
upon which she is paying only 1}, and never will pay more than 
2. He, therefore, offers 4 per cent. upon the whole, if the bond- 
holders will take bonds so reduced that the interest will only 
yield 1? per cent. ‘The bondholders refuse. In the first place, 
they want £50, which is reasonable; and in the next place, 
they like the big debt, with interest varied from time to time, 
which enables them to carry out big gambles without risk- 
ing too much cash. S, Camacho is right in principle—always 
assuming that Spain cannot pay—as the apparent hugeness of 
a debt decreases the feeling of responsibility for exact pay- 
ment; but he may not have oTered enough. 


Consols were on Friday 101; to 101}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—____.——_ 
“DRAWING GLADSTONE.” 


HE abuse, often scurrilous as well as vulgar, which the 
Tories are pouring upon Mr. Gladstone, will do their 
party harm in two ways, one of which at least they may be 
able to understand. ‘The language of many of the accidental 
speakers at public meetings, the insignificant men, we mean, 
who only rise to say their casual say and retire, the tone of 
many articles and more letters in country papers, and some 
communications addressed in indifferent grammar to ourselves, 
convince us that Liberal electors are becoming seriously 
irritated by the insults poured upon a man whom they regard 
as their leader, and who, as they justly think, is bespattered 
only because he cares a little too openly for their cause. They 
feel a sensation curiously compounded of pity for “a grand 
old man” pelted for doing his duty, and of personal anger 
that their advocate should have so little fair-play, that his 
relation to them should be such a provocation to mud-throw- 
ing. They are beginning to ask, as a Scotch workman asks 
us this week, why their Members do not defend him a “ little 
more bravely,” and whether they have not lost their sense of 
loyalty in “ the London atmosphere.” They are gradually 
waking up to a sense of the kind of language in which dukes’ 
sons and those kind of people express, under cover of insult to 
the Premier, their hatred of the new couche sociale, and to re- 
spond to the caste contumely with which they perceive they 
are treated. They feel like the farmers of Hertfordshire when 
told that if they warted to prosper, their daughters should go 
to the milk-pail and their sons to the plough, a sense that they 
and their opinions are consciously or unconsciously heartily 
despised, They are clods, and what can their leader be? 
Thousands of votes will be thrown at the next election by men 
who never voted before, ‘for Mr. Gladstone’s sake,” and the 
Members who insult him will find that voters against them 
will need little organisation and no paid canvassers. The 
people, too, have blood in their veins, and skins which can 
feel pebbles. 


The mischief thus done by the Tories to themselves for the 
next election is, however, trivial, compared with that which 
they are doing to their permanent cause. It is for them 
everything that gentlemen should rule, and they are making 
it nearly impossible that instinctive Conservatives, the men of 
refinement and sensitiveness and personal dignity, should take 
high office at all. No American of that temperament could 
bear to run for the Presidency, because he knows that for 
months and years he would be a mark for manufactured 
insult, for every kind of libel and jeer and unfounded imputa- 
tion which political rancour could invent. Even Mr. Lincoln 
found it necessary, if he was to retain his calmness at all, to 
cease to read Democratic papers, and the President of the 
United States is sheltered as the English Premier can never 
be. His word cannot be doubted in open session, for he 
has no place in Congress, or indeed out of his own house. 
He cannot be told that his nearest colleague “ exults in 
the spectacle of human suffering,” for no member of 
his Cabinet is responsible to Congress, He cannot be 
informed in writing by his only equal, the Head of the 
Opposition, that his most important proposals are due 
solely to his own “overweening vanity,” for there is no recog- 
nised Opposition, and the orator who thus bespattered the 
Head of the State would be considered by the rough Western 
farmers a man without the ability to hit fair. The unlucky 
gentleman who in England endeavours to guide the policy of 
the country is not only compelled to work all day, and most 
of the night, not only required to defend himself against all 
comers in argument, to devise a remedy for every mischance, 
and a policy for all new circumstances, but is flung into an 
assembly where the refining decencies of debate are ceasing to 
be observed, and compelled to sit silent while every man who 
thinks himself above or below opinion hurls at him insults 
which, on the Continent, would produce an instant appeal to 
arms. He is like an Indian prisoner tied to a stake, that 
squaws and growing boys may test their feeble weapons on 
him. There is no lout in the Zoological Gardens too cowardly 
to make faces at the lion, no Member of the House of Com- 
mons so small that he cannot hope to make himself conspicu- 
ous by taunting, or baiting, or insulting Mr. Gladstone. The 
Premiership was once described as that “closely watched 
slavery mocked with the name of power;" but the slave 
while at work was not bespattered with filth by his comrades 





or the overseers. Power is dear to all men, but w 
there are many men in England who would take Mr. 
sway over the people—a sway which seems someti 
change their wills—to occupy his position, to be an old and pr a 
man conscious of high powers and much desert, aware oth 
ability and the intention to do great services, but forced “a 
those whom he would serve to sit night after night while ¢ I. 
tivated “ roughs ” pour out their mean suspicions and ans ‘ 
imputations, to see the machine stopped by men like the Trish 
Secessionists, and to retire for insufficient rest, only to wake 
under a shower of Lord Salisbury’s endless imputations of 
vanity, imperiousness, recklessness, and hostility to the belief 
in God. Imagine a night of Earl Percy, and Mr, Biggar 
and Mr. Gorst, and Lord Randolph Churchill, and Mr. 
Raikes, and the old man sitting there who might be mus. 
ing under the trees of Hawarden, or studying thoughts 
which to his assailants would be what his nature js 
something just intelligible enough in its goodness to provoke 
their noisy scorn. The Premiership an object of desire! Yes 
it will always remain one, but hardly to the kind of nen 
Tories profess to wish for, the man who is gentle and impartial 
and sensitive to all breeezes of opinion, with caste and cul. 
ture and self-respect. They are making it into a place no 
Washington will hold, and will find that the Jefferson who. 
will snatch it with such glee is not devoted to privilege, or 
to the “ ordered hierarchy of an ancient people.” The intel- 
lectual “rough” who under their treatment can alone be 
happy as Premier, will tread them down, as the clodbopper 
treads down prickly stubble. 

One wonders sometimes—it is impossible not to wonder— 
what Mr. Gladstone himself thinks of it all; whether he feels 
only the quiet, inner scorn which in some natures ig 
such a panoply, or whether he is inwardly consumed 
with the sense of the injustice of his foemen. He 
expresses only a lofty pity, tinged sometimes, as in his 
rebuke to Mr. Biggar, with indignation; and sometimes, 
as in a recent answer to Mr. Healy, with a pitying gentle. 
ness, as of a man insulted by an adversary whom he knows 
to be, for the moment hardly responsible, but what does he 
feel? Does surprise master every other sensation? It must 
be asurprise to a man so utterly unconscious of sinister motive, 
with such a record, with such endless love from the people, 
to find himseif so hated by a caste, that towards him alone 
the social decencies are never observed, that about him men 
who are nothing if not dignified cannot keep up ordinary re- 
straints, that of him great nobles who expect to rule the 
State write daily letters full of feeble spite. He must ask 
himself what it is in him that makes men with whom courtesy 
is a creed, as brutal as bargees, and common-place citizens as 
splenetic as actors who have been hissed, and trained epigram- 
matists like Lord Salisbury—men who have actually made 
bread by their felicities with the pen—so savage that, with the 
highest need for their art, they can only scream like gutter boys 
in the street, “ You thinks too much on yourself, guv’nor!” 
That is Lord Salisbury’s last letter, given in full below, trans- 
lated into the dialect of the people. We wonder what is the 
answer which such a man—a man proud, yet visited at times 
with spasms of almost morbid humility—in moments when he 
perceives these things, gives to his own query. The national 
answer is clear. The gilded youth in all countries and at all 
times has hated earnestness, and Mr. Gladstone is in earnest, and 
therefore he is hated; but what is his own answer to himself? 
It is not, we may be sure, the people’s answer; and it is not the 
answer a cool cynic, conscious of inner strength, would be apt 
to make. Is it, perchance, equivalent in meaning to the words 
of the old King who, never having seen the world, yet of all 
men knew the world best,—* As the crackling of thorns under 
a pot, so is the laughter of a fool?” Nay, that is too bitter 
for Mr. Gladstone, who night after night teaches his followers 
that hardest of lessons,—the tolerance of the intolerable, which, 
if we do not grievously mistake signs coming up from every 
side, they begin to find it too diflicult to practise. And it is 
false, besides, for the mark of the fool in our day is that he 
cannot laugh, but only hiss. 

The end is not yet; but for the present, let every Liberal 
agent in England carefully put away for electoral use the fol- 
lowing letter, addressed to the Orangemen of Bradford, by order 
of Lord Salisbury :—* Sir,—A copy of the resolutions passed 
at a meeting of loyal Orangemen of Bradford and the district, 
held last week, has been received by the Marquis of Salisbury, 
and I am directed by him to assure the Orange Lodges of 
Bradford of his sincere thanks for them. His lordship feels 
that the present time is a most critical one. Liberty of speech 
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House of Commons for the representatives of the people 
o be abolished; Mr. Bradlaugh —— po 

e present Government and Mr. Gladstone ; anc 
NT iohle temper of the Prime Minister has almost 
prought the two Houses of the Legislature into conflict, simply 
to gratify that gentleman’s overweening vanity. Ireland is in 
a state of rebellion, for which the present Government is solely 
responsible. Such a condition of affairs calls for the attention 
of every loyal subject ; and Lord Salisbury hopes that by the 
co-operation of all those who support constitutional principles, 
Mr. Gladstone’s dangerous and reckless projects may be de- 
feated.—Mr. William Walters, Bradford.” The author of 
that letter, recollect, though elected by no one but himself, 
possesses, under our Constitution, a practical and perpetual 
veto upon every act of legislation proposed by Mr. Gladstone, 
and passed by the representatives of the nation. 
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LORD HARTINGTON ON THE CLOSURE. 
| ie HARTINGTON’S speech on the Closure of Debate 


by a simple majority was remarkable for the straightfor- 
ward statement which he gave of three cardinal features of the 
question. The first was his assertion that the-time of the House 
of Commons belongs to the House of Commons, and can only 
be claimed by any individual Member so far as the House of 
Commons decides that it is for the public good, and there- 
fore for its own good, that that individual Member should 
be heard,—a decision which can obviously only be arrived 
at under strict limitations and conditions of his right 
to speak. The second was the assertion that it is essen- 
tial for the influence of the House of Commons, that 
any Government which possesses its confidence should have 
the power of bringing forward, sufficiently discussing, and 
passing through that House, any great legislative proposals which 
the country has demanded, and has sent up a majority to the 
House to pass. The third was the avowal that the present 
Government clearly recognise the responsibility lying upon 
them to assert, regain, and use this latter power, and that they 
pledge their faith as a Government either to succeed in the 
performance of this duty, or to yield their places to those who 
prevent them from discharging it. 

Now, these three assertions of Lord Hartington’s hang 
very closely together, and not only make the attitude of the 
Government perfectly clear to the country, but bring out in the 
clearest relief the reasons why it is impossible for them either 
to give way to the Conservative position on the one hand, or 
to the entreaties of such loyal followers as Sir John Lubbock, 
who want them to be contented with a two-thirds majority 
for the closure of a debate, on the other hand. Lord Harting- 
ton’s first position applies to both these classes of objectors 
alike. It is purely misleading, he says, in effect,—a mere 
confounding of the true issue by drawing a red-herring across 
the track,—to talk of taking power to close debate whenever, in 
the judgment of the House, the debate has been sufficiently 
prolonged, as if this were an interference with the right of free 
speech. There is in taking this power no interference with the 
right of free speech. Members who cannot say their say as 
fully as they wish in that House, may find themselves an 
audience when and where they will, and no law will restrain 
them. In point of fact, a great many of the most important 
elements of conviction are formed outside the House, and the 
Hous? by its legislation protects fully Englishmen’s right 
to form that conviction freely, in the measure of their power 
and their will so to form it. But that right is one thing, and the 
right to dispose at pleasure of the time of such an assembly as 
the House of Commons, an assembly loaded with immense 
responsibilities and with the meagrest time at its disposal for 
the due discharge of those responsibilities, is quite another 
thing. It is childish to talk as if the right of free discussion 
Involved an ad libitum demand, on the part of any and every 
Member of the House of Commons, to speak as long as he 
chooses on any subject before the House. Were such a power 
both accorded and used, the House of Commons, as a House of 
Legislature, must simply cease to exist. Of course, there- 
fore, the question is not as to the limitation of the 
freedom of individual speech in the House,—which has 
always and quite necessarily been strictly limited,—but as to 
the Practical wisdom of the particular restraints which should 
be imposed upon it. And Lord Hartington insists that the 
House, in claiming the right to declare when, in its judgment, 
enough time has been awarded to the discussion of any par- 
ticular subject, is claiming the very least which, at the 
Present moment, is essential to the due disposition of its 





business. He might, indeed, have illustrated this, by showing 
that in twenty-nine nights of the present Session, there have 
been no fewer than twenty Irish debates, most of them affluent 
in repetitions and reiterations of the most oppressive character, 
Now, everybody knows that Ireland is the question of the day, 
and expects to hear more attack, accusation, reiteration, defence, 
excuse, apology, about Ireland than about any other subject. 
Still, it is simply monstrous to maintain that the House should 
have no power during the remainder of the Session to take 
into account that it has already devoted so much of its time to 
Irish subjects, as is implied in twenty separate discussions taken 
out of twenty-nine nights,—should have no power to say, “ No, 
that is a subject we have already threshed out adequately, 
and we will not waste our precious time by debating it 
again.” Yet the position taken up by those who oppose the 
first resolution is either that the House shall have no power to 
say this, or that it shall not have the power to say it, as it 
says everything else, by a simple majority. 

And here comes in Lord Hartington’s second statement. 
The Government, as a Government, he maintains, must have 
the right to determine, to a very considerable extent, not only 
to what subjects the House shall give its attention, but on 
what subjects the House shall come to a practical resolution, 
if the Ilouse of Commons is to retain its old position in the 
country at all. For whence does the Ifouse of Commons 
derive its power and influence? Clearly, from the confidence 
of the constituencies that if they send up a suflicient ma- 
jority, pledged to a particular line of legislative change, 
that line of legislative change will be taken seriously in 
hand by the House. If that were not the belief and 
conviction of the country, the influence of the House of 
Commons would be xi/. Of what use would it be sending up 
a Ilouse of Commons whose majority was pledged to do some- 
thing, if the majority could always be foiled in its attempt to 
redeem that pledge by a minority? Yet that is the position 
—strictly the position—to which the Conservatives and the 
hesitating Liberals want to tie us up. So far as the Conserva- 
tives are concerned, we do not so much wonder. For the 
Conservatives, as a party, are very glad to put spokes in the 
wheel of all legislative change. When they are in power they 
want to carry the very minimum of legislative change them- 
selves, and when the Liberals are in power they want to resist 
even that minimum. But that true Liberals, like Sir John 
Lubbock, should desire to see the legislative powers of the 
IIouse thus paralysed, we cannot believe. And, indeed, we 
entertain no doubt that Sir John Lubbock personally has no 
such wish. His speech on Monday night seems to us to 
demonstrate that. Only, when Sir John seems to be possessed 
by the curious illusion that every impatient Member 
who cries “ Divide, divide!” because he is personally sick of 
a discussion, would yote for the closure of the debate, even 
though he were well aware that by voting against the closure 
he might either defeat an obnoxious measure, or at least 
waste so much time on it as to defeat effectually some 
other measure, the next competitor for the attention of 
the House, not, perhaps, less obnoxious, it does seem that 
Sir John Lubbock can know very little of human nature, and 
still less of partisan nature, which is one of the commonest 
forms of human nature. Of course, if you could answer for it that 
every one who is really convinced in his own mind that there 
has been enough debate on a subject, could be depended on to 
vote in accordance with that conviction, and without being 
practically influenced by the thought that his vote on this 
matter would really hasten his own defeat on the main issue, 
Sir John Lubbock would be quite right. But every one 
who knows the political world, knows with the fullest 
possible certainty that it would not be so. If a party 
man believes that he can ultimately defeat one or more 
changes which he detests, by prolonging a discussion 
of which he is argumentatively sick, he will usually pro- 
long that discussion of which he is argumentatively sick, 
and take credit to himself as a patriot for so doing. It is 
of the very essence of the question that when strong party 
measures are in debate, the minority will entrench themselves 
behind any cover which offers them the hope of successful 
resistance. So that since Lord Hartington not only admits, 
but maintains that it is essential to the prestige and influence 
of the House of Commons, that a Government which has its 
confidence should be able to pass its legislative proposals through 
that House, after adequate deliberation, he maintains also, and 
is bound to maintain, that, the Speaker’s approval being once 
given, and an adequately full House being ensured, the true 
test of the opinion of the House ought to be a simple 
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majority, since to require any other test would necessarily 
be tempting the minority to delay a division, whenever they 
believed that the result of that division must be their own defeat. 

Lastly, Lord Hartington’s clear announcement that the 
present Government must stand or fall by its success or failure 
in passing the first resolution, is the proper logical consequence 
of his two previous positions. If it be true that the time of 
the House of Commons belongs to the House of Commons, in 
trust for the nation, and not to the individual Members who 
choose to make claims on it; if it be true that a portion of 
that time, and no insignificant portion, ought to be at the 
disposal of the Government of the day for the fulfilment of 
the legislative pledges which it has given to the country ;—then 
it must be the duty of the present Government to claim its re- 
sponsibility for so ordering the apportionment of its time by the 
present House, that it may fulfil in this, the third Session of 
its existence, some of the more urgent of those pledges which 
it has given to the country; whereas, without the Closure, and 
without deciding the Closure in the last resort by a simple 
majority, it is perfectly certain that it cannot fulfil any even 
of the most urgent of its pledges to the country. Lord Hart- 
ington’s striking speech all hangs together, knit by the firm 
logic of facts. And of this we are sure, that Liberal con- 
stituencies will not easily forgive those of its representatives 
who refuse to follow the Government in the course marked out 
by the Prime Minister and Lord Hartington. 





PRINCE LEOPOLD'S APPANAGE, 

RB’ far the most interesting speech upon the vote of 

3} Thursday, granting an additional annuity to Prince 
Leopcld, was that made by Mr. Broadhurst, the workman 
representative of Stoke. He attempted to explain, and half- 
unconsciously he did explain, a phenomenon in English polities 
which may one day become of serious importance. There can, 
we think, be little doubt that while the householder electors 
are not very keenly interested in general economy, are, in fact, 
slightly disposed towards “liberal,” not to say extravagant, 
expenditure, they are exceedingly suspicious and unmanageable 
about allowances to individuals, and especially allowances to 
Royal personages. The agitation against the “ perpetual 
pensions,” most of which, if not all, are properties held 
by a title as good as that of any fundholder to his 
dividends, is not only serious, but it is genuine,—that 
is, most of those who support it honestly believe that 
they are being unfairly pillaged; and the protest against 
grants to the Royal Family is even more sincere. The 
electors in many places wish those grants stopped, and 
almost compel their Members—who, of course, know more of 
the meaning of such applications—t» display a somewhat 
artificial acerbity in resisting them. Sp» strong is the feeling, 
that successive Cabinets, though well aware that all such 
grants will be supported by a vast majority on both sides, 
have regarded the necessity of applying for them as a serious 
annoyance, and have regretted that a self-working system 
was not established at the beginning of the reign. If 
this popular distaste proceeded from Republican _ senti- 
ment, either latent or avowed, it would be intelligible, 
but there is no reason to believe that this is the case. 
There is no Republicanism in East Cornwall, where Mr. 
Acland has been “heckled” about pensions ; Conservative 
workmen often express deep jealousy on the subject ; and there 
is probably not one town which orders its Member to refuse 
Prince Leopold’s grant which would not receive the Queen on 
a visit with rapturous enthusiasm, or would object to 
any local expenditure necessary to do her honour, The 
truth is that the householders regard perpetual pensions, 
grants to any Royal personage not reigning or likely to 
reign, and the salaries paid to the ornamental officials 
of the Court, as waste, and comparing the figures with 
their own incomes, as waste of a profligate kind, intended to 
keep up senseless luxury. This was the substance of Mr. 
Broadhurst’s argument, which was not only temperate, bat un- 
accompanied by the slightest nuance of desire to deprive the 
Throne of anything to which it had aright. Tle repudiated 
utterly any charge of disloyalty, but could not bear that 
“the working-people of this country, who laboured from 
childhood to old age for a bare subsistence,” should be 
made to pay Prince Leopold an “annuity of £280 a 
week, which was an enormous income in itself, and far 
more than many respectable men in this country had 
on which to maintain their families for a whole year.” He 
did not in the least rail at Princes, or suggest, as Mr, Healy 





did, that they might work for a living, or even protest, ag M 
Storey did, against pay without service rendered - bet he 
maintained that a large income only served to sail 1i e 
luxurious, and that “ luxury” did not add to any one’s positj 
The Princes, we may imagine, should have allowances bat a 
small ones—say, to be liberal, £10 a week, ee 
Unfortunately, “Juxury,” as Mr. Broadhurst uses 
—that is, the power of maintaining a certain sustained state. 
liness of daily life—does, in modern Europe, add to position : 
and it is because the advocates of these grants will not state th t 
truth plainly, that their arguments fall so dead, They will talk 
about a surrender of Crown revenues, as if those revenucgs Were 
personal property, and not the trust-funds of an office; and 
about the personal qualities of the Princes, which have nothing 
to do with the matter ; and about precedents, of which the 
majority belong to very different times, when nobody thought 
of inquiring into the utility of Princes. The common people 
think nothing of such arguments. They say the Crown lands 
were always national, and were transferred by the nation to a 
new dynasty; that Princes would be just as good men jf 
they were poor; and that as to precedents, it is time, if a 
Prince asks for the subsistence of a hundred families, to make a 
new one. The real argument for the grants, which ultimately 
if explained as many orators could explain it, would convince 
the Householders, is that, if they wish to keep a Monarchy— 
as they do—and wish it to be an ornamental and outwardly 
dignified institution—as they do—they must enable Princes 
close to the Throne to live in the way in which men of their 
rank in Europe are accustomed to live. They are not 
servants of the State, but ornaments of the State, main- 
tained in their position lest the Monarchy should incur 
any of the disrespect which falls on persons and people 
with incongruous surroundings. A Prince who from 
poverty could not live among the nobles, or was com- 
pelled to work, or was forced to sell his rank to some heiress 
of possibly ill-got millions, would be in a position which the 
householders themselves would think grotesque and ridicu- 
lous, and would reflect some portion of his discredit on the 
Throne,—which, we repeat, is intended to be ornamental. 
Without an allowance, he must be allowed to enter ordinary 
life, he must be allowed to marry whom he would, he must be 
allowed to behave a3 he himself pleased, and in a short time 
the Prince who had turned clergyman, and lived in a vicarage, 
and married the next Vicar’s daughter, would be considered un- 
fitted, not by character, but by circumstances, for the Throne. It 
may be very absurd that it should be so, and it is true that ina 
country where faith in pedigree was strong it would not be so, 
but no sensible householder doubts that it is true here. Are 
there five voters in Stoke Who know that Prince Leopold 
springs from Cerdic, or if they did know, would feel what that 
meant? It comes, then, to this,—that either the Royal House 
must accumulate wealth for itself, or that the country must 
grant its Princes adequate annuities, The first solution is 
perfectly possible. We have only to abolish the marriage 
law, and permit legacies to the Throne, and in thirty years the 
Royal Family will be richer than the Barings, No ordinary 
heiress of millions, without a pedigree or a position, would 
refuse Prince Victor, who, again, if in poverty, would be named 
residuary legatee of countless fortunes. Butif that alternative 
is adopted, Parliament must lose, as Mr, Gladstone said, a 
control over the Princes which might become in conceivable 
circumstances most important, must express no anger if a 
Prince heads a bubble company, and register no opinion if he 
selects Mademoiselle Entrechat in preference to the Vicar’s 
daughter. The people will never agree to this, and if they 
adopt the second alternative, then they have only to discuss 
the amount that they will grant. What will the householders 
take as their principle in fixing the allowance? * That a Prince 
shall have as much as anybody.” That would be twelve 
times what they give. That * he should have as much as an 
ordinary first-class Peer.” That would be three times what 
they give. That‘ he should have as much asa first-class squire.” 
That would be twice what they give, vide Domesday Book 
for Devon and Cornwall. The only principle they could sug- 
gest is, that ‘*he should have as much as would enable him to 
live among the first, without visible derogation or unbecoming 
pecuniary shifts.” That requires in the present world as it 
stands and spends, £25,000 a year, which is just what the 
Prince receives. If the Throne is useless, or if it is not orna- 
mental, then that money is wasted; but so would a guinea 
a week be. Appanages, to use the old word, are not offices, 
but sinecures, kept up to perfect the ornamental character 
of the Throne, and are exactly as defensible as the Throne,— 
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more and no less. That argument does not cover the Court 
oi es, because it is not clear that they are ever ornamental, 
od certainly during this secluded reign they have not been 
2 but it does cover the Princes within a certain distance | of 
the succession. If they became very numerous a new question 
would arise, but it would be much better solved by striking 
them out of the succession altogether, than by compelling 
them to marry wealth, or turn dealers in tea or stocks. Those 
who oppose the grants think themselves, par excellence, Radi- 
cals, but in reality they are only expressing a preference for 
Dutch metal over gilding. Let them argue for plain brass, 
if they like, but not buy rubbishy brummagem work, and 
make believe that it is splendid. 


A WAY TO GET MR. GREEN OUT OF PRISON, 
: gee is a kind of irony about Mr. Green’s imprisonment 


which, if it were not associated with much undeserved 
suffering to an innocent and well-meaning man, would make 
it impossible to regard it without amusement. When the 
common complaint is that it is diflicult to get wife-beaters 
sent to gaol at all, and roughs who kick constables almost to 
death sent there for more than a few months, we have the 
wearing of an illegal vestment, and the illegal lighting of a 
legal candle, punished with imprisonment which has already 
lasted one year, and is likely, to all appearance, to last another. 
That is one incongruity. Then this heavy penalty—a penalty 
which, if it is enforced for as long a time as by law it may be 
enforced, will exceed any term of imprisonment to which 
offenders are now sentenced-- has been meted out to Mr. 
Green at haphazard. There was discussion enough about the 
treatment of Ritualists when the Public Worship Regulation 
Act was passing through Parliament, but the word “ imprison- 
ment” was not once mentioned in the course of it. Not even the 
Church Association itself has ever proposed that its enemies 
should be sent to gaol for their sins. ‘That it is not the least 
mollified by Mr. Green’s sufferings was proved at its annual 
meeting the other day; but though it still breathes out 
threatenings against the Ritualists, it disclaims any preference 
for this particular mode of dealing with them. Mr. Green has 
got into gaol in a way which nobody desired and nobody fore- 
saw. That is a second incongruity. Further, all this has 
happened in England, among a people which professes itself 
to be peculiarly sensitive to anything like the infliction of 
suffering for conscience’ sake, which, if a Scotch Presbyterian 
minister were shut up somewhere for using a surplice, 


would be filled with sympathising indignation, and would 
set to work at once to sign petitions and hold meet- 


ings praying Lord Granville to use his influence to put an 
end toa proceeding so opposed to the tolerant spirit of the 
nineteenth century. That is a third incongruity. We have 
unwillingly landed ourselyes in a position which directly con- 
tradicts all our best beloved common-places, Lastly, Mr. Green 
has been shut up for twelve months in gaol because, as the 
Guardian very well puts it, “ he carries out conscientiously a 
rubric which must be allowed on all hands to give some 
sanction to his proceedings, if it be interpreted with strict 
literality, and because he refuses to acknowledge a Court which 
in its constitution is, ecclesiastically speaking, confessed to be 
most irregular.” Neither the obscurity of the law nor the 
irregularity of the Court has been the least taken into account. 
The Public Worship Regulation Act is a highly penal statute, 
and in construing highly penal statutes, it has been customary 
to strain a point in favour of the defendant. No point has 
been strained in favour of Mr. Green. On the contrary, every 
doubt—and where the interpretation of the Ornaments Rubric 
is concerned, even the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council were divided—has been ruled against Mr. Green, 
and though evidence has since been offered which, if. it 
could have been produced in time, might have wade even 
this tribunal change its mind, it has been entirely disregarded. 
That is the fourth incongruity, and it completes what is not a 
bad crop of inconsistencies to be gathered from a single ease. 
The proper course to have taken in this business would 
have been to have made the issue of a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the constitution and working of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, the occasion of a provisional amnesty for ecclesiastical 
offences. In the absence of such an amnesty, there is at least a 
possibility that very great injustice may be done to those now 
under ecclesiastical censure. Let us suppose that, as a result 
of the Royal Commission, the composition of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts is considerably altered, and that the Ritualist clergy 
declare that if they are condemned by the new Court, they 





will offer no further resistance. Means, in that case, 
would probably be found to reopen the points decided 
in various recent cases before the Judicial Committee, 
and to have the cases in which they were decided reheard 
before a Court of undisputed authority. Either from the 
consideration of new evidence, or from a new reading of the 
old evidence, this Court might come to a different conclu- 
sion as to the interpretation of the Ornaments Rubric from 
that arrived at by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. In that case, Mr. Green will have been imprisoned, 
and Mr. De la Bere perhaps deprived, for disobedience to what 
will, after all, turn out not to be law. So long as the Court 
by which these penalties were imposed remained in unchal- 
lenged possession of its jurisdiction, the condemned Ritual- 
ists had nothing to urge in favour of delay. They had 
appealed to Caesar, and Ciesar had decided against them. But 
when Cesar’s aut ldenly discovered not to be 
beyond question, and a Commission was appointed to inquire 
whether a new Cesar should not be set up in his room, they 
had everything to urge in favour of delay. While the Court 
of Appeal is under revision, the multiplication of decisions on 
appeal is, above all things, to be deprecated. 

This ought, we say, to have been done at the time when 
the Commission was appointed; and had it been done, Mr. 
Green would have been saved a great deal of undeserved 
suffering. But as it was not done, the proper course to take 
is to do it now; and the proper way in which to do it is for 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to present a short Bill, suspend- 
ing the execution of the decree in any ritual prosecution until 
the end of the Session of Parliament next after the presenta- 
tion of the Report of the Royal Commission on the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts. The effect of such a Bill. should it become 
law, would be to proclaim a truce while the constitution of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts is being investigated. If the Com- 
missioners reported that the constitution of these Courts is 
satisfactory, and that no fresh legislation is needed, then, at 
the end of the Session of Parliament next following, the 
truce would be at an end, the Church Association might 
again apply to have Mr. Green committed for contempt, 
and Mr. De la Bere’s deprivation might be proceeded 
with. If, on the other hand, the Commissioners re- 
ported that the constitution of the Eeclesiastical Courts is 
faulty, and that such and such changes should be made 
in them, in order to entitle them to the deference of 
the Clergy, there would be the space of a Session in 
which the suggested legislation might be carried out? If 
no one took sutlicient interest in the matter to propose such 
legislation, then at the end of the following Session the sus- 
pended sentences would revive, and all would go on as though 
no Royal Commission had ever been apy such 
legislation was proposed and carried, provisic 
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in it for the rehearing of the eases in which the sentences had 
been suspended. If the Bill miscarried for want of time to pass 
it, it would be easy to continue the suspending Act for another 
year. This proposal seems to be the natural corollary of the 
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may naturally and properly move the Bishops to bring it 
forward. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S LATEST REBUFF. 
YRINCE BISMARCK, in domestic politics, meets with no- 
thing but rebutis. There are features in his present position 
which are, so far as we know, without a paraUel in modern 
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European history, and which will, when this generation has 
passed away, attract the keenest interest of biographers. He 
is, to all appearance, the most powerful man in Europe, direct- 
ing at will the course of her most successful Continental people. 
He holds his office by a tenure which seems unshakeable, dis- 
misses and appoints whom he will, and sees in all Germany 
not only no rival, but no one who might possibly become one. 
Yet he must feel as if his position were always insecure, and as 
if the work he had so nearly accomplished might still pass away, 
to be recorded only as a grand historical attempt. The ground 
in every direction gives way under his feet. His master, whose 
confidence is the base of his power, is a very old man, growing 
rapidly feeble, and liable to “ falls,” which, as all physicians 
know, seriously threaten life. His work is threatened by dan- 
gers which, even to his steely courage and immovable will, 
must seem almost too great to be endured. Behind him stands 
a great defeated State, once the first of military States, as 
strong as ever, as eager as ever, if only the chance is 
afforded her, to revindicate her old position. Before 
him lies a huger State still, full of brave people almost 
as hostile as Frenchmen, seething with excitement, boiling 
with indefinite aspirations, half ready for revolution, half 
ready for war, ill organised, yet essentially military in organisa- 
tion, eager to find a leader, yet for the moment practically 
headless. The huge bulk of Russia visibly sways in the storm, 
and its fall on either side would endanger all around. Prince 
Bismarck expresses supreme confidence, yet not even he can 
look forward to the chance of a struggle between Slav and 
German, if it be only a chance, without a qualm, or without 
remembering the price at which, in all the battles of history, 
German or Frenchman has prevailed over the Russian. Grant 
that the danger proves unreal, it is not in mortal power to be 
sure of its unreality ; and it is a great possible calamity, rather 
than an advancing danger, which tries a governing mind, And 
if he seeks relief at home from the foreign situation, he finds 
only additional reason for unrest. Prince Bismarck, with all 
his ascendancy, has, in home affairs, not only no party, but 
wins no genuine confidence from the body of the people, and 
this even upon the subject, the structure of the Empire, upon 
which he should, in his own judgment, be supreme. 

Prince Bismarck has always maintained that to make the 
German Empire durable, it should have a single Executive, a 
single Code of Criminal] Law, a single and suflicient Army, and 
a single and well-filled Treasury. The first and second objects 
are fairly well secured. The powers of the German Imperial 
Executive are more limited by the Federal Council than is 
sometimes imagined; but though Prussia has no legal majority 
in that body, she has close alliances with dependent States 
which in serious eases would have the same effect. Some, at 
least, of the smaller Princes cannot vote against her. The 
Criminal Code is in operation, and unassailed. The Army, 
though it retains a leaven of Particularism, is believed to be 
organised to the contentment of a Staff which would be im- 
ptient of the slightest division of authority likely to hinder 
sudden mobilisation. The Treasury, however, upon which 
everything ultimately depends, is not full. There is, of course, 
money suflicient, but a portion of it, amounting sometimes to 
millions, is raised year by year by supplementary contributions 
from the States of the Federation. These contributions could 
not legally be refused, but the demand for them worries the minor 
States, makes the Empire unpopular by its apparent drafts on 
local treasuries, and might, if Particularism spread, excite 
resistance. The Empire ought, in Prince Bismarck’s view, to 
be self-supporting, the Treasury being kept full by some uni- 
versal and drawing tax. In this, he is probably, from his 
point of view, quite right, more especially if he contemplates 
in the future a still closer Federal unity. It is always difficult 
to organise steadily for long periods of time, when the revenue 
is liable to fluctuations, and nearly impossible to accumulate a 
reserve. It is, of course, essential to his project—which is, 
in part, to relieve the apparent pressure of the Empire on its 
subjects—that the tax should be indirect, and he at first 
thought of a beer duty, That, however, proved impossible, 
as South Germany would have risen against it; and he has 
for three years past endeavoured to obtain a tobacco 
monopoly. Ile calculated that if the State could obtain 
not only a duty on tobacco, but the whole profit on its 
manufacture, it would receive a large revenue, without 
seriously raising the price of what is, in Germany, the most 
popular of luxuries, The statists supported this view, showing 
the Prince that if he compensated the manufacturers very badly 
—only two years’ purchase—and cheapened the manufacture 
a little—possibly by adding more water, possibly by utilising 





female convict labour—he might secure a stead 
six millions sterling, susceptible of increase in time of 
This idea, therefore, became fixed with the Prince aot hae 
presses and again presses his tobacco monopoly as a sdein “ 
object of the first importance. Unfortunately, and thie i pa 
strangeness of the situation, the Chancellor, ‘with all hice 
over the imagination of the German people, has little or Pe 2 
over their minds. They believe him a great diplomatist, “10 
they do not believe him a great law-giver or a great finanei ut 
and the fact that he approves a project is no argument with 
them for its utility. Although, therefore, they a vs 
the Empire, and do not, so far as is known, Porat 
financial independence, they have hitherto steadily 1, 
jected the Prince’s projects of taxation. This time, therefore, 
the Chancellor tried a new device. He created an Economie 
Council of experts specially familiar with trade and taxation 
who were to report upon all financial projects, for the benefit 
of Parliament. He thought that the opinion of such a body 
would weigh heavily with Germans, who are more accustomed 
than any other people to trust experts; while, as he himself 
nominated the Councillors, their opinion was certain to be in 
his favour. He had, however, underrated that quality jn 
his countrymen which they share with the Scotch, 
religious veneration for their own opinions, seldom 
tinguishable from mental independence. Germans would 
we believe, obey a law ordering them to cast up their 
sums on the theory that two plus two are five, but as 
to declaring that they are five, or still more, thinking they are 
five, they will not do it on any provocation, or for any reward, 
* Of course, if the Herren please, four marks and four marks 
shall be ten marks, for paying or receiving purposes, bat they are 
only eight, all the same.” The Economic Council of nominees, 
after an exhaustive debate, decided, by a majority of two, 
that the tobacco monopoly was wholly inexpedient. Its certain, 
therefore, to be thrown out in the Reichsrath, and Prince Bis. 
marck must either give up his project, or appeal to the people 
to return a Chamber ready to give him a monopoly of the 
supply of their favourite luxury. It is not in the least pro- 
bable that they will consent, as they will see the need of 
independent finance for the Empire even less than the 
Representatives do, and feel even more suspicious as to 
the price to be paid for their chief indulgence. They 
are promised good cigars for three farthings each— 
quite a possibility, if Prince Bismarck imports Bengal 
tobacco, and rolls it by convict labour—but no, they will have 
it at its market price. They do not believe the monopoly the 
easiest plan of raising the money, and they will not have it 
established. Prince Bismarck, who has made the Empire, 
cannot influence his people to give the Empire even a farthing 
acigar. Ilis failure in the Heonomice Council is most note- 
worthy, for the Councillors are not responsible to constituents, 
and have every reason for pleasing him, and can only be 
interpreted, as we have said, as evidence that the German 
people in home affairs have no confidence in their Chancellor, 
that his opinion, merely as his, has positively no weight. We 
ean hardly wonder that the Prince, who in this proposal must 
be sincerely seeking what he thinks the advantage of the 
Empire, half believes that its rejection is due to dislike of 
him personally, and asks bitterly if Germany thinks that the 
man who built an empire is incompetent to fill its Treasury 
by the easiest means, That is clearly German opinion ; and 
the friends of liberty, who have been so disappointed 
by the course of events in Germany for the last 
ten years, may take heart from the fact. No man may 
hope to have a greater ascendancy in Germany than Prince 
Bismarck, and even he, though he can and does paralyse 
Parliamentary life, cannot affect that independence of judg- 
ment, that solid stubbornness of national opinion, upon which 
a vigorous Parliamentary life must ultimately rest. The 
country may in this instance be unwise in baffling its ruler, 
for, after all, a tobacco monopoly is an easy and self-adjusting 
method of taxation; but in that it is able to baffle him at all 
lies its best hope of a freer and broader life, when the 
momentary necessity has passed away. 


Y Tavenue of 


THE LORDS ON THE ATHEISTS. 


HE debate in the House of Lords on Lord Redesdale’s 
Bill proposing a genuine test of Theism for Mem- 

bers of Parliament,—if, indeed, a declaration of belief in an 
Almighty God, with the indefinite article attached, can be 
regarded as that declaration of Theism for which unquestion- 
ably the worthy Lord Redesdale himself intended it,—is 
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satisfactory, in one respect. It elicited clearly enough, from 


all sides of the House, the most explicit declaration that, 
whatever might be practicable in the way of clinging for a 
time to that caput mortuum of a theological test which 
still exists, nothing could be more impracticable than any 
sort of attempt to make it more significant, more effec- 
tual, and more logical than it is. That, we admit, is 
not very much, but it is as much, we suppose, as we could 
expect from the House of Lords; and it is something to 
have elicited even such a declaration as that from Lord 
Shaftesbury, who, in spite of his singularly profound insight 
into the tendencies and drift of political opinion in England, 
evidently felt it a most painful task to avow the truth. 
Indeed, it was to Lord Shaftesbury a much more painful task 
to avow the truth than he would have found it, if he had half 
as deep an insight into the springs and tendencies of religious 
opinion in England as he has into the springs and tendencies 
of political opinion ; but this, oddly enough, he has not; and 
still more oddly, the reason perhaps why he has not got this 
insight is the very intense character of his own rather tradi- 
tional form of Evangelical piety. On political subjects his 
mind is evidently free to observe and to guide his public con- 
duct by the results of his observation; but this is not so 
with him on religious subjects. Indeed, we believe that if 
Lord Shaftesbury could perceive the true ground of this grow- 
ing horror of religious tests, he would find it to be deeply 
tinctured with jealousy lest the law should lend any sort of 
worldly motive to the perfectly free formation and perfectly 
free avowal of religious conviction; and further, that this 
jealousy is felt indefinitely more on the ground that such 
worldly motives injure, if they do not prevent, the growth 
of adequately deep religious convictions, than on the 
ground that they promote a certain superficial con- 
formity to the creed of average people on matters of this 
kind. We believe that if Lord Shaftesbury had recognised 
the true source of this growing detestation of religious tests, 
he would not only feel no reluctance to avow his disapproba- 
tion of Lord Redesdale’s Bill, but that he would have gone far 
beyond the point of that feeble and unfortunate plea for the 
oath as we have it, with which he concluded his otherwise 
admirable speech,—* My Lords, had we not better remain 
content with what we have got? It isas effective as anything 
can be in the present day, and in the state of men’s minds.” 
“ As effective as anything can be;” well, that depends on the 
object for which it is supposed to be effective. It is certainly 
“as effective as anything can be” for the purpose of giving 
the impression that atheists are persecuted beings, who de- 
serve the sympathy of all lovers of perfect spiritual freedom, 
because it is perfectly certain that nothing more can be got, 
and that any attempt to get anything more would only result 
in losing the irritating half-test still retained. It is “ as effective 
as anything can be” for the purpose of advertising Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s opinions, just because Lord Redesdale’s Bill, which would 
be much more effective if it were possible, is absolutely impos- 
sible. But if Lord Shaftesbury means that “ what we have 
got” is “as effective as anything can be” as a barrier against 
the spread of Atheism, we cannot imagine any statement more 
erroneous. We have no hesitation in saying that the unfor- 
tunate oath, and the still more unfortunate use of it made by 
the Conservative party in the House of Commons, has been 
“as effective as anything can be” for the propagation of 
Atheism, and for the diffusion of an impression, not, we fear, un- 
just, that an atheist can behave himself in public life better 
than many Christians, though he may not have behaved him- 
self by any means irreproachably, or as well as other men of 
the same opinions would have done. ‘ What we have got” 
18, we say, “Sas effective as anything can be,” for the purposes 
of Mr. Bradlaugh ; but pretty well as objectionable as anything 
can be, for the purposes of that genuine piety which has shone 
80 clear in Lord Shaftesbury’s public career, from his first en- 
trance into Parliament to the present day. If he would really 
have struck a great blow for Christianity, he should have 
demanded, in the name of Christianity, the striking-off of this 
last vestige of political persecution on behalf of God,—the com- 
plete right of men to announce openly their disbelief in God 
without incurring political disabilities,—and this in order that 
there might remain no excuse for that distrust which so very 
many feel of a conviction which it is clearly for their worldly 
advantage to entertain, 

The speech, however, which we least understand is that of 
the Bishop of London, who first declared that ‘“* the admission 
of atheists to the Legislature would be a national calamity, 
and might be a national sin,” and then argued against Lord 








Redesdale’s Bill because it would exclude agnostics, who can- 
not express any belief in God, though they will not declare 
that there is no such Being. Why in the world is the blank 
negation to be politically punished, if a state of mind which, 
so far as regards action and all its positive attitudes, may be 
precisely the same,—since no man can act on the assumption of 
a moral government of the world in which he does not believe, 
—is to be let off without any penalty ? Besides, is it not just as 
serious an evasion of the words of the oath, for a man who has 
no real belief in God or his help, to say, “So help me, God,” 
as it is for one who has made up his mind that God is a pure 
chimera? Is it any less of an evasion, because the former might 
honestly say, “So help me, if He can help me, God, if there be 
a God’ Of course, he might, but even the avowed atheist 
might honestly say that. But neither the avowed atheist, nor 
the avowed agnostic could pretend that the words, * So help 
me, God,” proceed naturally from his lips, or express to him 
the thought which they express to real believers in God. We 
see absolutely no moral distinction at all between the case of 
the agnostic and the case of the avowed atheist, though we are 
willing to admit that the position of the former might be 
more easily held by a man of large intellectual calibre, than 
the position of the latter. In that view of the case, however, 
the oath, if it excluded atheists, but not agnostics, would 
become a test, not of moral or religious belief, but of intel- 
lectual calibre,—the last kind of test which we should have 
expected to see advocated by a Christian Bishop. 

Of the Duke of Argyll’s speech, too, we have something to 
say. It is to us very satisfactory to find the Duke arguing so 
strongly for the substitution of an affirmation for an oath in 
the case of men who aver that for them the special words of 
the oath have no meaning; but the greater part of the Duke’s 
speech was a violent attack on those who maintain that a man 
who is known not to believe in God should yet be allowed to take 
the oath required by law, if he be willing to take it,—the matter 
being one for his own conscience, and not for the bystanders. 
That, says the Duke, is just as immoral a doctrine as it is that a 
crowd standing round any disgraceful spectacle, like a prize-fight, 
is justified in keeping a ring for the prize-fight, though it knows 
the prize-fight to be a breach of the law. But the answer to 
that is, that you can prevent the disgraceful and illegal spec- 
tacle of a prize-fight by calling in the police, and helping 
them, but that no one can prevent Mr. Bradlaugh from re- 
peating words which he believes to be unmeaning so often 
as he chooses to repeat them; and that it is for the Courts of 
Law, not for the spectators of that unpleasant spectacle, to 
decide whether that be, in the legal sense, a taking of the 
oath, or not. So far as it is an immorality, if it be 
an immorality, it is an immorality which no number 
of spectators ever did or could prevent, and which 
Mr. Bradlaugh completed as effectually, in spite of Sir 
Stafford Northeote’s majority, as he could have completed 
it without any such opposition. The Duke will hardly 
argue that because Mr. Bradlaugh has committed what 
many other Members of the House would consider a 
sin, in order to become a Member of that House, he is 
therefore not legally a Member of it. Th» Duke would 
not maintain that if O'Connell or Baron Rothschild had 
taken the oath tendered to him by the Clerk of the House of 
Commons, he would have been less guilty than Mr. Brad- 
laugh; on the contrary, he would have been much 
more guilty, for that would have been deliberate _ per- 
jury, while Mr. Bradlaugh only pronounced at the end of 
a true affirmation an attestation to which he attached 
no meaning; and no one would call that perjury. Yet, if 
O'Connell or Baron Rothschild had taken the oath tendered to 
them, in spite of that horrible sin, either of them would un- 
doubtedly have become a legal Member of the House of Com- 
mons, and would have been permitted at once to take his seat. 
The Duke of Argyll ought to go on to maintain that it was an 
iniquity for the House of Commons to allow the late Mr. John 
Stuart Mill—a confessed agnostic—to take the oath; and, so 
far as we can see, he ought to have been grateful to Lord Redes- 
dale for suggesting a form of inquisition which, so long as the 
oath is tendered at all, would have some effect, perhaps, in 
preventing men of honour from taking it in an unreal sense, 
This, at all events, seems clear,—that if it is right for the 
House to become the guardian of the consciences of those 
Members who happen to have publicly declared their religious 
views, it cannot be wrong to ask other members, who have not 
so declared them, for a frank declaration of their views, in 
order that the House may protect them, too, from an act of 
unyeracity. 
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The general drift of the debate in the Lords comes, we 
think, to this.—that the oath, as it is, is a very miserable 
guarantee for theism, and yet that it would be very unwise to 
attempt to create a better guarantee for theism. We hope the 
country may see, though the House of Lords does not, as yet, 
see, what that virtually comes to,—that the sooner this last 
rag and tatter of the Test system is abandoned, the better it 
will be, both for man, and for his faith in God. 





THE HATRED OF RELIGION IN FRANCE. 

LETTER which we publish in another column from the well- 
known Roman Catholic who wrote, in the February number 

of the Contemporary Review, a remarkable article on “ Free 
Thought, French and English,” gives a very curious and pain- 
ful illustration of the soundness of that part of Mr. Lilly’s 
essay which asserts that Liberalism in France is, for the most 
part, rooted in hatred to all personal religion, and especially to all 
Christian forms of religion; while Liberalism in England is 
not only wholly innocent of such a feeling, but is much more 
energetic and masculine where it happens to have struck its roots 
deep into the Christian creed. So far, we quite agree with Mr. 
Lilly, and have never in the least ignored the difficulty which 
this imports into the criticism of French politics. But why 
that fact ought to create in us any discontent at the triumph 
of Republican institutions, we do not see. Unless it could 
be shown that Republican institutions will foster pagan- 
ism a great deal more effectually than Monarchical and 
aristocratic institutions fostered Christianity, we might 
well say that as repressive institutions have certainly been 
consistent with, if they have not to some extent fostered, the 
horrible and nasty form of Atheism which the Catechism of the 
Free-thinkers, quoted by Mr. Lilly, teaches, so it may easily 
turn out that Republican institutions will be consistent with, 
even if they do not foster, that recoil against Materialism and 
Atheism in France for the signs of which all religious English- 
men yearn. It certainly does not at all follow that because we 
loathe the creed which the Free-thinkers of France avow, we may 
not look with much more hope to the Republic, than we can 
feel for political Reaction, and this, though in many most 
important respects, we should, of course, think even genuine 
Catholicism, though allied with a reactionary political creed, 
a much better faith to live and die by than Atheism, 
though allied with a sound political creed. It must, at 
least, be obvious that religion could not have fallen into the 
odium which seems so commonly entertained for it in France, 
if there had not been very deep and grave shortcomings, 
either in the teachers of religion as a class, or in the 
political sympathies avowed by them, or in both. For 
our own parts, we believe that the Catholic Church in 
France must take to herself a very heavy portion of the 
blame of the horrible state of things represented by the 
popular Free-thinkers’ Catechism, and described by the 
French schoolmaster portions of whose letter Mr. Lilly quotes, 
and the worst part of which he does not quote, because it is 
unfit for general perusal; and that those political alliances 
which the Catholic Church has so often and so unwisely arranged 
with political reactionaries, must take the rest of the blame. It is 
simply incredible that if the Christian religion had been presented 
truly to the French people—as truly even, as it has often been 
presented by genuinely Roman Catholic teachers of the higher 
type,—the popular hatred of it, the popular craving for a wor- 
ship even of mud, as an alternative for it,—could be what it 
is. We find it impossible to believe that Paganism could 
be passionately preferred to Christianity by a large proportion 
of the people of a great race and great country, if the teachers 
of Christianity had not mistaught and travestied it, and dis- 
figured it by habitual association with mischievous allies. To the 
practical man, it is all but certain that the evil popular odour 
in which Christianity appears to be in France, must be more or 
less due to the evil odour of the sentiments, words, and actions 
of a great number of so-called Christians. France is the last 
country to be regarded as incapable of a high ideal enthusiasm. 
And if France has really revolted so far as she appears to have 
revolted against Christ,it must be because Christ has been more 
or less generally belied by those who have felt, and thought, and 
spoken, and lived in his name. It is, at least, permissible to 





hope that Republicanism may succeed in disillusionising France 
as completely in relation to that belief in mud which the most 
thorough-going Republicans take as the basis of their system, 





as the Catholic Church has succeeded in disillusionigin 
with the doctrine of that Church. 


: But though we sincerely believe that a great deal of the pas- 
sionate hatred of religion which we see in France, and which 
takes such hideous forms in some of the Government schools 
must be in a great measure due, in the last resort, to the short. 
comings of French Roman Catholic priests and laymen, it ig 
hardly possible to doubt that there is something left in the reli. 
gious, or rather, irreligious phenomena of the present day in 
France which this hy pothesis, even if true, will not adequately 
explain. N owhere else,—uneither in Italy, nor in Spain, nor in 
Germany, nor in Switzerland, nor in any other Catholic or 
Protestant country,—do you see anything at all approaching to 
the violent propagandist spirit which Atheism appears to have 
assumed in France. In other countries, scepticism takes the 
inert, the secularistic form. Italians who are sceptics, unless 
they be like Leopardi—a sort of Italian Shelley—poets 
and men of genius, are usually content to ignore the 
subject of religion. If they are not believers, if they are 
unbelievers, they are none the less far from delighted with 
their unbelief. They recognise honestly enough that unbelief 
is no help to the heart; that if there be such a thing as dis. 
interested duty and self-sacrifice, unbelief paralyses us for it; 
that the look-out for the old who live in honest unbelief js 
very grim; that it takes a great deal out of the energy and 
stamina of a nation to have lost its belief; in short, that the 
days of earnest belief were halcyon days, even if they be past, 
never to return. But there is hardly any trace of this sullen 
acquiescence in uubelief as a necessary evil in France. On the 
contrary, M. Monteil, the author of the atheistic Catechism, and 
most of the other French atheists, want to ram their atheism 
down your throat at the point of the sword,—for your own 
good. M. Monteil, no doubt, though he enlarges on sacer- 
dotal sins, would quite agree with Voltaire, as quoted by Mr. 
Lilly, that if only falsehood could uproot something which was 
far more detestable than falsehood itself, falsehood would be 
most virtuous :— Mentez, mentez, mes amis! I] faut mentir 
comme un diable, non pour un temps, mais hardiment et 
toujours. Le mensonge n'est un vice que quand il fait du 
mal.” That is the true spirit which “compasses sea and 
land to make one proselyte,” and which makes him “ twofold 
more the child of hell” than the proselytisers themselves. 'The 
difficult thing to understand is this want of reason, this passion, 
about French atheism, which is like no other atheism that 
the world ever knew. It burns itself into the French 
mind, as the phosphorus, by the aid of which the French 
naturalists explain the brain, would burn itself into the skin. 
Atheism seems to be held, not so much good because it is 
true, as true because it is good. There seems to be a mixture 
of the feeling about French atheism that there is about the 
faith in inspiration as held by Christians. The atheism itself 
is held with the force of an inspiration,—of an almost diabolic 
inspiration, Consider the utter untruthfulness of this pas- 
sionate diabolic gospel, in the following passage, for instance, 
from the French “Catechism of Free Thought” :—‘ En effet, 
ce n'est pas le clergé uniquement qu'il faut accuser de conduire 
Vhomme i une bestialité, & un anéantissement de la plus 
révoltante immoralité; c’est la réligion elle-méme, c’est l’ancier, 
c'est le nouveau Testament.” M. Monteil knows, of course 
perfectly well that to speak of the New Testament as conducting 
man to bestiality, to a self-annihilation of the most revolting 
immorality, is absolutely untrue. But the truth is, that he can- 
not contain the passion kindled in him when he contemplates the 
great central figure of the Christian religion; he seems to feel 
that no words, however superficially false, can adequately repre- 
sent the resentment which that figure should excite in the human 
mind. He must curse it in the strongest words his heart can 
imagine, or he would not have a moment’s rest. Does not all 
this imply that the French atheists, while they are certainly 
among the most savage of the foes of Christianity, are also 
amongst those who recognise, with a sort of wild despair, the 
extraordinary moral force of which it disposes? If there be any 
truth in the assertion,—and we think there is much truth in it,— 
that hatred, even the wildest hatred, is a better preparation for 
love than indifference or contempt, is not this wild self- 
devotion to atheistic propagandism which we find amongst the 
French sceptics, a real indication that they feel the spell of the 
religion which they denounce as no other set of sceptics in Europe 
feel it? indeed, that they cannot really regard Christ as the 
fiction of a false creed, so much as a personal rival, with whom 
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they have to fight every inch of ground, and whom they m ust 
conquer by any means at their disposal, fair or foul. This 
seems to us, we confess, the temper of the greater number of the 
French atheists, and though it is revolting, and though its 
weapons, considering that it takes the name of science, are the 
most pitiable in the world, we must say that we regard it asa 
spirit which might be more easily transmuted into the very oppo- 
site spirit, than could the busy secularism of English scepticism, 
or the worldly good-humour of Italian disdain. When atheists 
feel, as many of the French atheists apparently do feel, that 
their only chance of vanquishing Christianity is to tell tremend- 
ous untruths about it, and to get children to commit themselves 
against it by falling into the moral evil which it denounces, they 
already suffer acutely from the pricks of that supernatural goad 
against which St. Paul was told that it was so hard for him to 


kick. 


“ CRAZES.” 

RE not the cultivated classes a little unjust, and even 
foolish, in their ridicule of popular “ crazes?” Many 
crazes are silly, some are injurious, and a few are wicked; but 
they are not all bad, and their badness or goodness cannot 
depend upon the numerousness of the people they affect, which 
is the true reason why they are condemned. A wish, or a fancy, 
or an impulse may be evil or ridicalous ; but why, because it has 
occurred to a great many people all at once, does it become 
necessarily either the one or the other? The many comprise 
only the individual reduplicated, and if the individual is not a 
fool for the momentary fancy, why should the many be? Take 
the very curious “‘ Jumbo’ craze” which has recently passed 
over London, as an example, and see what it really means. 
It is an unfair example to take, because it ran such a violent 
course, and had such grotesque incidents, but still every body 
knows about it, and it will do as well as another. The Zoologi- 
cal Society wisely or unwisely sold their biggest elephant, and 
partly because it was really an unusual specimen, a beast so big 
as to be an object of justifiable pride to beast: collectors, partly 
because it was well known, and partly because it was supposed 
to be unwilling to go, all London went “ crazy ” over 
“Jumbo.” The newspapers helped much less than usual. 
The Y'imes was quite angry that anybody should think 
about an elephant, when that dreadful Mr. Gladstone was pro- 
posing the Closure, and suppressed most of the letters about 
him; the Standard became. scientific for the nonce, which 
did not raise popular enthusiasm; and though the Duily 
Telegraph sang a hymn or two, it did not venture to suggest 
that “Jumbo’s ” birthday should supersede Christmas, which 
was comparatively almost an exhibition of indifference. Still, 
London went crazy. Everybody talked elephant for a fort- 
night, elephants appeared on note-paper, on wall-paper, on 
anti-macassars, in ivory, in metal, in cakes, in butter, every- 
where that they could possibly be placed, and especially in 
inappropriate situations. One man, who ought to be fined, 
christened his son “ Jumbo,” thereby condemning him to be a 
“rough” for life; and one lady signified to the Gardens her 
intention of making a floral wreath big enough to go round 
the huge box in which the mighty beast was about to de- 
part. “Jumbo” was brought into Chancery, into Parliament, 
and into at least one sermon. Children by the hundred sent 
buns to “Jumbo” by post, and it is a positive, though nearly 
incredible, fact, that heaps of letters were received by his guar- 
dians directly addressed to the animal, many of them, to all 
appearance, written under a definite impression that he would 
somehow become aware of their contents. Then it became a 
mania to see “ Jumbo.” Nobody of any class was quite happy 
until he had seen the elephant, walked through his cage, ridden 
upon his back, or at least made one ina roaring crowd struggling 
to get into his house. The Gardens were visited by thousands, 
instead of hundreds, and it is asserted that the Society, which 
is almost always puzzlingly poor, has not only made enough to 
feel rich for a whole year, but to pay for some long-desired 
improvements in some of its houses, and make its big reptiles, 
In particular, much more comfortable. The alligators are to 
have room both to grow and to gape. There was, in fact, a 
true craze, and now it is over, everybody points to it as an 
evidence of the impulsiveness, and gregariousness, and bell- 
wetherishness of the English people, who must all do the same 
thing at once, and who threw away some ten thousand pounds 

upon the merest “fad.” 
What was the harm of it all, or wherein lay the special 





silliness? An accident suddenly calls the attention of John 
Smith to the fact that at the north end of Regent’s Park, a 
mile or two away from him, there is an unusually fine elephant, 
a beast so large, so ponderous, and so tractable, as to come up 
to the elephant ideal of early childhood. He reads a little about 
that elephant and all elephants, he talks a little about it, he finds 
out that he knows very little about e!ephants,—which way do 
an elephant’s knees bend, O man of many sniils P—and he goes 
to see that elephant, paying his sixpence or his shilling for 
the privilege. Wherein lies the extreme folly of that series of 
proceedings ? John Smith’s interest in all beasts, and especially 
very big beasts, and most of all in very curious beasts, has always 
existed, has been recognised by a hundred Governments and 
municipalities, and has up to-day been considered extremely 
innocent, not to say creditable to John Smith. That is his form 
of interest in natural history, and in him the philosopher finds 
it quite fitting, and even righteous, as a proof that he possesses 
the “ intelligent curiosity,’ which is the origin of scientific pro- 
gress—and of vivisection. Why is it less intelligent, because 
there happen to be half a million of John Smiths, and 
because, time being limited, they had all to see the 
elephant together, and so trod, sometimes a little heavily, 
on one another’s toes? It seems to us that the foolishness 
is not in him, but in the philosopher, who allows that one is one, 
but will not allow that a million, if it has any meaning at all, 
can be only a million ones. There would have been nothing 
ridiculous in Smith’s interest, or his visit, or his expenditure, 
or his anxiety that his favourite should not be hurt, if he had 
been alone ; and that he was one of a crowd made no manner 
of difference, either intellectual or moral, to the matter, though 
it did make an immense and very beneficial difference to a most 
useful and enterprising, though rather cumbrously managed 
Society. So bitter, however, does the prejudice against numbers 
grow, that a feeling right in the individual is called a eraze in a 
multitude, and that the sense of humanity which would earn 
respect for one becomes in a whole population almost odious. 
We really believe that there are many people in London, other- 
wise reasonable and good-tempered, and who would distinctly 
feel pleasure if a child protested against “ poor Jumbo” being 
hurt, who had now rather he were hurt, because a hundred thou- 
sand children’s protests made such an unbearable noise. And 
every one of them will then give you the statistics of London, 
with the fatness and mouthiness of diction by which men mark 
that the figures they are quoting feed some inner pride. 

We very much doubt if the easy diffusibility of an emotion, 
a feeling, an interest, an opinion, call it what you like, does 
mark the weakness of the society in which such diffusibility 
appears. It takes metal to transmit electricity well. On the 
contrary, this peculiarity in any society rather marks the com- 
pleteness of its organisation, the strictness of the relation be- 
tween the parts and the whole, the excellent order and working 
of the transmitting nerves. We try very hard to produce in 
an army, whether of soldiers or of workmen, precisely the 
condition of eregarious sensitiveness which, when it appears 
of itself in civil society, we affect to despise. Society 
would be very useless if it could not respond en masse, 
or, at all events, in great masses, to an impulse, and though it 
were to be wished that the impulse were always wise, still, we 
must put up with the evil, for the sake of the permanent good. 
The telephone is not a bad instrument because a man executed 
a swindle last week through its instrumentality—the worthy 
alderman who committed the prisoner evidently thought his 
guilt most seriously enhanced by his sacrilege upon science— 
nor is society the feecbler because an impulse, be it of intellig- 
ence, be it of action, be it of mere emotion or curiosity, flies like 
a throb through the whole of it ina moment. Societies without 
that peculiarity, societies in which the pulsations stop suddenly, 
being barred by some ignorance, or prejudice, or segregating 
caste feeling, are paralytic societies, and cannot act. They can- 
not perform many of the functions for which societies exist— 
cannot, for example, help the distressed by the exertion of their 
whole aggregate force—to the great injury of humanity, and, 
we may add, as we have no wish to be too serious, to the in- 
definite inconvenience of socicty itself. We all forget how 
immensely our gregariousness helps us in daily life. Imagine 
London with everybody choosing to eat his meals at his own 
time! It is foolish, the philosopher says, that because a book is 
the fashion, everybody should want that book. It may be foolish, 
or not, according to the book, which may be “ John Inglesant” 
or “Moths;” but let us recognise that if people did not want 
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it, the book could hardly be produced at all, for excessive cost. 
Suppose individualism become perfect, and every man to want 
the novel exactly suited to him, and not to anybody else. Of 
course, as every human being is a self-enclosed entity, such a 
want does exist, as an ideal. Well, he would have to spend a 
fortune on his book, paying all that the author wanted, and the 
printer, and the paper-maker, and the bookseller, by himself, 
for his unique copy. What sort of a literature should we then 
get? Some years since, every man in England said something 
sharp on the “ tyranny of fashion” in the matter of hoops, and 
on the folly of the whole female community in rushing after 
a few bell-wethers to buy crinoline. Well, admit that fashion 
to have been foolish, though it has reappeared with every 
century, still, it might have been wise, and, but for the bell- 
wethering, there could have been no crinoline at all. The 
wires, if made for a single person with the same perfection, 
would have cost their weight in diamonds. “ Everybody” is 
rushing to buy Swan's electric lamps. They may not be the 
best, or they may be—we have no opinion—but because of the 
rush Mr. Swan reduces their price to five shillings, which 
means that if they are the best, one hundred persons will 
be benefited by them, for every ten at the dearer price. 
Society, in that case, distinctly gains by its bell-wethering, 
as it often does also in more purely intellectual matters. 
There is a “craze” for electricity just now, and the savant 
in gas smiles scorn; but the craze means the application 
of thousands of minds at once to the same phenomena, and the 
same search after the bits of truth lying about. ‘They will find 
them much faster than if they were all searching separately, 
and allin different fields. Each, perhaps, will not find more— 
my, indeed, by reason of jostles and trampling, find less, but the 
total addition to the world's wealth will be a much richer “ find.” 
We venture to say that London, in the aggregate, knows more 
about elephants, their ways, food, proper treatment, and chances 
of survival, on account of the “Jumbo” craze, than could have 
been taught to London by the Zoological Gardens in a hundred 
years. 'That may be no gain, but that, if it be so, is the fault, 
not of the craze, but of the subject of that gregarious emotion, 
which in itself, properly directed, would have been a fine edu- 
cating force, even if it did not happen, as, we believe, will 
happen, that all elephants belonging to civilised men will be a 
little better kept. 





MORAL PURPOSE IN FICTION. 

W* have recently brought against Literature the accusa- 

tion of being, in one important respect—its picture of 
the relative importance of Youth and Age—an unscrupulous 
libel; and our indictment, which has been questioned in these 
columns, appears to us unanswerable, if we keep to that depart- 
ment of literature which can boast of most readers—Fiction. 
We would return to-day to the authors of this libellous produc- 
tion in a less hostile spirit, and inquire by what service to 
morality they have atoned for their misrepresentations of the 
course of average life. We need not spend much time in proving 
that these services to morality exist. There used, it is true, to 
be a vague theory among a certain set of critics—envious 
moralists themselves, let us suppose, or perhaps simply very 
lazy readers—that moral purpose in fiction was fatal to art; 
but that theory of art which had to ignore the Greek dramatists, 
Milton, and Dante (to go no further) could never have been very 
vigorous, and could hardly have had any adherents, one would 
have thought, among a generation rivetted by the writings of 
George Eliot. The author of the only novel of the day that may 
take rank with hers must also, it appears, be reckoned among 
its opponents. Ina new preface to a recent edition of “ John 
Inglesant,” Mr. Shorthouse recognises a moral purpose as one of 
the chief aims of fiction,—which, indeed, is, as he truly urges, the 
only channel through whicha new moral idea can reach the many. 
Moral truth is first fully intelligible to ordinary humanity when 
it is clothed in parable. The scribe who asked, “ Who is my 
neighbour ?” might have been answered (if we may venture to 
translate into abstractions a fiction that has become so dear to the 
heart of our race), “ You will never succour the neighbour, if you 
aim at succouring none but the neighbour. He who associates 
the word with a sense of exclusion fails to understand it in its 
narrowest sense, while for him who disregards the conventional 
barriers that limit its application, and finds a neighbour where 
he finds need, remains the rich reward of divorcing hostility 
from actual neighbourhood, and effacing bitter recollections in 
the hearts of those who have been turned away from a hospit- 





able door in a neighbour-land because their face is set towards 
their native city.” How cold, how dim is the answer in such 
a form, compared with its embodiment in the most familiar 
narrative of Christendom! Truth illustrated is, to the ordi. 
nary thinker, truth apprehended, and there is a large half of 
moral truth that is capable of no illustration but from ideal 
character. It is only under this disguise that the most in. 
teresting part of human experience can be revealed, and if this 
kind of literature were not vulgarised by the ease and popu- 
larity of mere invention,—if the true creators stood out in any 
permanent distinctness from the crowd of mere literary crafts. 
men who vary and repeat a familiar theme, we should recognise 
that there is no moral teacher like the dramatist. Homer has 
bequeathed more influence to the world than Plato, Shake. 
speare than Bacon; and the comparison would hold good on a 
very humble scale, if it were not that when we come down to 
the ordinary writer of novels, we are in want of a philosopher to 
form his background. But there is no doubt that every one 
who has put his own experience or aspiration into fiction has 
been a real moral, or immoral, teacher. It is in this way as 
possible to teach error as truth (and the strange theory which 
makes it impossible for Art to teach morality is curiously con. 
futed by the fact that it has always been conceded that Art 
may teach immorality), but it is an important fact that it ig 
possible thus to teach something. 

We have admitted, however, that this fact is less questioned 
than it used to be, and, perhaps, it now concerns the authors 
whom we have taken as our clients to strengthen their position 
on the opposite side, The triumphant success of our last great 
imaginative writer, together with her distinct moral aim, has 
made it more natural to ask whether fiction must, than whether 
it may, enforce a moral theme. We should say no to the first 
question, almost as decidedly as yes to the last, and might cite 
works of the highest genius as our justification in both cases. 
It is interesting to compare the same theme in Shakespeare 
under both kinds of treatment. Let us take, for instance, 
Macbeth and Julius Cesar; we might add Hamlet, but the 
comparison is simpler between two members. In both these 
plays, the hero commits a murder; in both, the person mur- 
dered is his friend; in both, disaster follows the act; in both, 
his own violent death is its direct consequence. Perhaps we 
might give point to the comparison, by remarking that in 
the historical play even history seems violated to reduce the 
person killed to an insignificance which shall give his slayer 
the relative prominence of a hero; and we should not, at all 
events, feel ourselves refuted by being told that Shakespeare 
had followed Plutarch in all that tends to represent “ the 
nightiest Julius” as a puny, deaf hypochondriac. But to turn 
to what is indisputable, Macbeth and Brutus both kill a ruler; 
and while on the one hand the deed is consistently represented 
as a crime, and on the other as an act of heroism, we presume 
that no one would say that Julius Cwsar exhibits the tragedy of 
arduous duty in the same sense that Macbeth exhibits the 
tragedy of remorse. A gentle nature, hurried into a bloody 
and fierce act by the passions of men less noble than himself, 
does not become nobler, as in the corresponding case the crime 
of a weak nature makes its author worse. Brutus is and 
remains “the noblest Roman of them all;” but the concluding 
eulogy from which these words are taken reminds us that he 
acted under the influence of men who did what they did “for 
envy of great Cwsar,” and we are left with the impression that 
the proportions of good and evil here are mysterious, and that 
the results of the actions narrated contain no unmistakable 
index to their moral colouring. 

This impression, ina much stronger degree, is that which is 
produced by the greater part of the experience of life. It is 
impossible that it should ever be the impression of a work of 
art to the same extent that it is the impression of life. The 
result would be too confused for art. We may measure the 
distance between the two from the instance we have given. 
The very fact that the hero of Julius Cesar is, by almost the 
only modern poet who can be compared with Shakespeare, 
relegated to the lowest hell, side by side with the traitor Judas, 
may serve as a reminder of the many-sidedness of all actual 
life and character, though there may be something of accident 
in this extreme sharpness of contrast. The vengeance to which 
Dante consigns Brutus, the gentle and fearless hero of the 
English poet, no doubt overtakes him less as an individual 
character than as the typical opponent of the nascent Empire, 
of that Heaven-ordained secular dominion of which the Papacy, 
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in its righteous purity, was to be the spiritual counterpart. 
But this is merely another illustration of our meaning. Life 
js so varied, so intricate, so full of perplexed meaning, that 
there is no great character or institution of which it is not 
possible to take opposite views; and an empire may appear 
the framework of true government, or a barrier in its path. A 
man may be to one poet a hero, and to another the worst of 
eyiminals. Nay, the pictures of which he forms the original are 
gometimes separated by a wider gulf even than that which divides 
the hero from the criminal, between whom the very completeness 
of antagonism forms a link; we need only call to mind that the 
gubject of one of Mr. Tennyson’s latest poems, the martyred 
Sir John Oldcastle, is believed to be the original of Shake- 
speare’s Falstaff, in order to present an antagonism far more 
fundamental than that between Brutus the hero of Shakespeare, 
and Brutus the comrade of Judas. The man who perished by 
ahideous death for his religion is, if the best authenticated 
opinion be correct, perpetuated on the page which will never 
Jack readers as a profligate and a voluptuary, “aman gluttonous 
and a wine-bibber.” The contrast between this Rubens-like 
picture and Mr. Tenuyson’s slight water-colour sketch from the 
game original, forces us to recognise how little fiction can de- 
pend on history for moral purpose, even when its narrative is 
a mere loan from history. 

if history thus differs from fiction, may not fiction differ 
from fiction? The moral uncertainties of history should, indeed, 
never in any work of art be fully reproduced. If for no other 
reason, there is not space for them. The dramatis persona which 
should hesitate between Falstaff and Oldcastle would lack all 
unity, the drama cannot embrace enough of life to add to its 
portrait of the hero even the slightest sketch of the caricature. 
But the drama may approach the reality so far that it may, 
like the greater number of Shakespeare’s plays, make the events 
of histery (or of imagination, possibly) the object of a certain 
disinterestedness of attention, as certainly it may also, as in 
Macbeth or Agamemnon, represent in them the action of a 
divine Nemesis, and make this the key-note of the whole. And 
it is a striking tribute to the grasp of this idea on the human 
mind, that we may select specimens of the moral drama from 
the works of writers whose sympathies are, in the sense 
we have given the word, most “unmoral.” In the case of 
Shakespeare, we have already done so, and in the case of the 
only writer who can be compared to Shakespeare in width and 
variety of range (however much his comparative shallowness 
may seem to render the comparison inappropriate), we would 
cite the bulk of Scott’s novels as illustrations of what we mean 
by moral disinterestedness, and one of them as the very 
type of what we mean by a moral drama. “'The Bride 
of Lammermoor” strikes a far deeper note than any of 
its fellows, recalling, in its simplicity of idea, decision of 
movement, and deepening intensity of moral colouring, the 
solemn march of a Greek tragedy; and it seems to us that this 
almost solitary instance may be cited as showing the way in 
which a man’s own weakness sometimes unconsciously gives 
the bent to his genius, and the warning within becomes the 
warning without. Scott was too unconscious to be aware of 
his temptation to the worldliness which was to cast so marked a 
shadow on his own later life, and perhaps he hardly recognised 
‘the lesson as to the close connection between worldliness and 
cruelty which is woven in with the pathetic tale, yet we cannot 
but believe that he painted with richer colouring when he de- 
lineated the perils of a vulgar ambition, because, unknown to 
himself, the palette of imagination had been touched by con- 
science. Apart from this influence, or one equally exceptional, 
Scott is as definitely the type of the unmoral writer of fiction 
‘as George Eliot is of the opposite. In the pages of both there 
is rich and varied painting; but, if we are allowed a certain 
pardonable exaggeration, we might almost sum up the effect of 
‘both, by saying that he sings and she preaches. And we could 
hardly bring home to the reader the two kinds of fiction we are 
endeavouring to contrast more forcibly, than by citing these two 
great artists as relatively a specimen of either kind. 

Surely, there can be but little doubt as to the division to 
‘which we are to relegate the new and vigorous writer with 
whom we started. We cannot make the statement quite 
absolutely, for it appears (if we have rightly understood his 
new preface), that the author of “John Inglesant” himself 
holds a different opinion on the matter from his critic, and there 
1s a certain awkwardness in persisting in our own view, against 
‘ene which may appear that of so much better an authority. 








Nevertheless, we do venture on this audacity. The peculiar 
charm of “John Inglesant,” it seems to us, is that it mirrors 
the subtle complexity with which, in actual experience, the pro- 
portions of the moral life are blended with the unmoral. The 
hero resists a great temptation, and is sensible of only lassitude 
and a sense of loss. He draws back from what he feels to be a 
call from the spiritual world, and feels the spiritual life flow on 
with undiminished volume. He is sensible of worldliness and 
cowardice, which seem rewarded; his devotion and self-sacrificing 
loyalty have brought him nothing but ill. Yet there is nothing 
accentuated in these surprises, nothing which, as in some pro- 
tests against the idea of the Divine government of the world, 
might come as itself a great moral protest. They come in the 
story, as they come in life, subtly mingled with much that takes 
off their sharpness, are passed by rapidly, and, as it were, for- 
gotten, yet still give their tone to the picture, and reproduce 
in the work of the artist something of the futility, the disap- 
pointingness, and then, again, of the many-sided unexpected- 
ness on its best side, of this wonderful web of experience which 
we call life. This, we are certain, is what mainly gives the book 
its fascination. If we suppose the theme treated, for instance, 
by Mr. Kingsley, we might, of course, have had an equal 
amount of interest of a very different kind; but we should 
miss the peculiar repose (as we feel it) of a thoroughly 
historical study. We should have had the hero undergo 
severe punishment for his loyal perjury, and should have 
been called on to watch the gradual disentanglement of 
what was noble in this complex act, under the purifying dis- 
cipline. AJ] life, under this point of view, is a fragment from 
the Purgatorio. We firmly believe that life is this, but can- 
not but feel that there is a certain refreshment in those 
pictures of life which give it some other aspect, for human 
experience is a manifold thing, and right and wrong do not 
form the only antithesis in human life; at strange, inex- 
plicable moments, when the unfathomable part of our nature 
seems opened to us, we would say they do not appear to 
form its deepest antithesis. There are times in some lives 
when the man might almost imagine himself a survivor from 
some forgotten world, where gocdness showed itself against 
some other background, than that against which alone it 
is recognisable as virtue, and where emotion is justified by 
its intensity alone. Some such dim imagination must often 
have haunted a student of any great work of art; and, indeed, 
the banal maxim we began by quoting, as to the incompatibility 
of Art with moral purpose, is, no doubt, a distorted tribute 
to this sense of something in poetry, or painting, or more 
especially in music, which appeals to a part of man’s nature 
deeper even than the moral sense. 

If such speculations as these appear too fanciful to serve 
as a basis for criticism, we may find a simpler justification for 
unmoral fiction in the mere fact that every part of our nature 
needs rest in turn, and none needs it more urgently than the 
moral judgment. We have often thought that a part of the 
pleasure found in the study of mathematics may be traced to 
the fact that it is the object of human attention most remote 
from all moral association whatever. And we believe that 
those pictures of life and character, in which there is least 
estimate of merit and demerit, have a great value, even in re- 
gard to a true estimate of merit and demerit. Whatever 
gives our faculties repose, gives them strength. There is a 
tendency in human nature, to which the very meaning of 
words bears witness, to judge too much,—to stamp neutral 
qualities with praise or blame, and leave hardly an epithet 
which can be used to describe a mere quality, without connoting 
an opinion as to its merit. Why, for instance, should we be 
displeased at hearing that a friend has passed animadversions 
on our conduct? Why must he turn his mind to us with a 
purpose of blame? Why is it a disaster in humble life for 
a man and wife to “have words” together? Nay, why should 
the very word censure have any unpleasant meaning ? or why 
should it be a bad thing to be conceited, when the verb 
“to conceive ” is constantly used, and absolutely colourless. Or 
even when the words we use have remained mere epithets, why 
does this habit of judging infuse condemnation into a mere 
attempt to give a true description of character? Say, for in- 
stance, that a man is egotistic, and you are supposed to be 
finding fault with him. Yet, you are only saying what may be 
said of almost all the men of genius that ever lived, and of many 
of the best of men morally. A character which is very in- 
dividual or originative, and is not occupied with itself, is a mar- 
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vel; and some of the most egotistic people are some of the most 
sympathetic. And yet, we believe, few persons would hear 
the word spoken of any one dear to them without a little shock. 
Or, again, let us suppose that in giving a servant a character, 
we were to act on the universal concession that no one is perfect, 
and aim at conveying a true notion of the kind of dangers to 
which our butler or housekeeper were liable—a kind of infor- 
mation which would be most valuable—we should be understood, 
by an average hearer, as giving an opinion against him or her. 
This habit of changing description to judgment is more in- 
jarious than we are apt to suppose. It blunts the quality we 
most need in daily life,—perception of character. The habitual 
assumption to which it leads, that all good qualities are tied up 
in a bunch, and that if you have one, you have all, prepares the 
way for intolerance and injustice, and for what is most virulent 
in party spirit. The truth is that in this world good quali- 
ties are never tied up in a bunch. If you have enthusiasm, 
you must forego scrupulous justice. Where you find much 
generosity, you will rarely find much gratitude. Where 
there is entire tenderness, there is hardly ever a very 
rigorous standard of truth. Not that enthusiasm and justice, 
generosity and gratitude, or tenderness and truthfulness are 
in the slightest degree hostile to each other, but it requires 
the whole sphere of goodness to take them in, and each 
human being has no more than a fragment of it. The fiction 
which warns its readers against this spirit, which insists 
on the fragmentary character of human goodness, and 
recognises a neutral territory between the domain of good and 
evil, may reinforce not only our intellectual, but our moral 
being. So far as it allots to us a disinterested position with 
regard to the dramatis persone, and asks for neither acquittal 
nor condemnation at our hands, it is a preparation for no small 
part of the duty of life. We are far from saying that the power 
thus manifested cannot be abused. But it is not abused when 
the creator of fictitious beings seeks to make us regard with 
sympathetic eye, even the failures and errors of characters 
sufficiently large and lofty to be the object of coutempla- 
tion from that stand-point which he seeks to attain. Some- 
times all that we need for patience and pity is the dis- 
cernment of this complex moral life, under the light of in- 
tellectual sympathy. Could we but be taught to believe in the 
tenderness that may co-exist with falsehood from which we 
turn in disgust, in the pity latent in some character that has 
repelled us by its envy, in the generosity consistent with a de- 
plorable surrender to the lower appetites of our nature, we 
should not thereby be taught sympathy with deceit, envy, or 
unbridled appetite, we should rather be endowed with the 
strength, the fortitude, and the hopefulness needed to wage 
warfare against them. He alone can take the part of healer 
who can endure to contemplate the disease, and the teacher who 
makes us realise the mysterious alliance of evil with good under 
which our lot is cast, is the teacher who can best whisper a 
promise of their eternal divorce, and lead us to await with 
patient hope the triumph of which some foresight is implied in 
his insight and in his repose. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a es 
THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER AND MR. GREEN, 
{To THE EpITOR OF THE “‘ SPpEcraToR.”’ | 

Sir,—In a metaphor, borrowed from the Book of the Revela- 
tion, the Bishop of Manchester charges me with having 
“poured the last vial of my wrath” upon his head. But, surely, 
he can hardly think that this is the case. I have never failed 
to express a sincere respect for much of his conduct as a Bishop ; 
and while complaining that he has unhappily furthered a pro- 
secution which he had himself stigmatised, I have charged him 
with nothing worse than that absolute conviction that he can- 
not commit an error which seems to be an article of Faith with 
some of our Bishops, as being (I presume) the nearest approach 
which, as good Protestants, they can venture upon, to the doc- 
trine of Infallibility. 

I cannot, however, think that the Bishop, in his long letter of 
last Saturday, has shown himself either a clear-sighted or a 
very ingenuous opponent. My whole charge against him had 
been that it was unwise and uncharitable to use officially con- 
temptuous expressions, such as “posing as a martyr,” but 
being really “an anarchist and a bad citizen,” in such a man- 
uer that (whether he intended it or not) his audience were sure 
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to apply them to the case of one of his own clergy, Playing 


’ 


on the word “ case,” with a double entendre so obvious that one 
can scarcely avoid a smile, the Bishop answers that he « could 
not” have alluded to “a case” which was aot yet before 
the Courts. I never dreamed of saying that it was; op 
rather, I distinctly implied that it was not. But it was on the 
point of being so, and the whole subject was at that moment 
one of notoriety. And when the Bishop goes on to say 
that no one at that time dreamed of “applying the passage to. 
Mr. Green,” I may, perhaps, be allowed to quote the words of 
one out of several letters which I have received from his own 
clergy, that “such an astonishing assertion ” fairly “ takes one’s, 
breath away.” 

It is hardly necessary to say more on this subject, on which 
T hope not to trouble you again. But I may add one further 
remark. The Bishop of Manchester has, I think, both need. 
lessly and daringly gone out of his way to charge the most 
venerable and distinguished writer of the English Church, Dr. 
Pusey, with inciting the clergy to disobey the law. Dr. Pusey, 
indeed, needs no defence from me. But before making this 
charge, the Bishop of Manchester would have done well to 
remember that no persons have shown so entire an indiffer. 
ence to the law which they themselves laid down in the Purchas 
case, through their representative, the Archbishop of York, as 
the majority of the Bench of Bishops.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Deanery, Durham, March 22nd. W. C. Laks, 





THE BiSHOP OF MANCHESTER AND DR. PUSEY, 
(To tHE Epiror or THE ‘‘ SpPECTATOR,’’] 

Sir,—The Bishop of Manchester has done me the honour, ina 
letter to you, to notice some words of mine,—‘ Through his 
[Mr. Green’s] imprisonment, the Church of England will, I 
trust, be freed.” I hoped that my meaning would be plain, 
from the subject of my letter,—Mr. Green’s imprisonment. I 
did not say free, but freed; freed, 1 meant, from such a Court 
as I had described, a Court well fitted for Admiralty and Bank. 
ruptcy causes, for which I believe it was framed, but utterly 
unfitted for Ecclesiastical causes, for which its author, Lord 
Brougham, said that it was never intended; a Court which the 
Bishops, almost to a man, tried to displace thirty years ago, but 
were defeated; a Court which has treated grave matters of 
doctrine as open questions, and two of whose decisions were 
protested against by 11,000 clergy. 

However, Bishop Fraser likens my desire of freedom to that 
of the Israelites under the Judges, when “ every one did that 
which was right in his own eyes,” and asks,— Has it occurred 
to those who yearn for that kind of freedom, to consider how 
long it is probable that the Church of England, as an ordered 
and organised society, would live to enjoy it ?” 

With the exception of the ritual prohibited by this Court of 
Appeal, I should have thought that the condition of the English 
Clergy was already very like that which the Bishop deprecates. 
According to the successive judgments of the Court of Appeal, 
it is lawful to deny an article of the Creed, ‘ One Baptism for 
the remission of sins,” to deny Hell and the inspiration of Holy 
Scripture; but woe to the man who wears a vestment, such as a 
rubric in the Prayer-book directs; or who mingles a little 
water with the wine at Holy Communion, as our Lord did. No 
matter if he have all his congregation with him; if there be 
found three in the parish who never worship there to delate 
him, he may, under a Bishop whose sympathies are supposed 
to be with our most liberal theology, be cast into prison, there 
to remain until he deny the principles for which he was im- 
prisoned, and obey a secular Court, affirming white to be black. 

The Bishop agrees with the ancient philosopher, ‘‘ Ne quid 
nimis ;” only, the “ nimis ” is what exceeds the decision of the 
secular Court, which overrules as to ritual a direction of our 
Prayer-book. In the so-called Synod which the Bishop held 
to promulgate a dictum as to ritual, the authority to which 
submission was required was not the less manifestly the decision 
of the secular Court, because its name was not mentioned. As 
the Times, in its way, says of my friends, “ They [cannot but] 
peep behind the lawn sleeves, and profess to discover Lord 
Penzance in disguise, [the J'imes adds, “ in the garb of an angel 
of light]. There was no other ground to make what happenrsto 
be the wont of the Cathedral, negatively, the rule for the diocese 
than that it recommended itself to the mind of the Bishop. The 
dictum which he promulgated seems to be more like one of 
Cardinal Bonnechose than the ordinary language of an English 
Bishop. Sic volo, sic jubeo. But the cathedral was only a rule 
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which was not to be exceeded; it was not a model to be acted 
up to. Any negligence might be tolerated, only not excess. 
Surtout, point de zele. 

You, Sir, will not agree with my point of view ; but you have 
shown that you know how to be generous towards those from 
whom you differ; and Tam answering the appeal made to me 
by Bishop Fraser. As a looker-on, I have long watched this 
fierce conflict. My own conviction has long been that the hope 
of the Church of England is in mutual tolerance. In the Judge- 
law of a secular Court, almost every attempt to enforce 


made ove 
Thirty years ago, we 


discipline has ended in its relaxation. ; ago, 
anticipated great evil from this ignorant miscarriage of justice. 
By God’s mercy, it did not ensue. Magna est veritas, and not 
only will it prevail, but it has prevailed. ‘The faith which the 
Gorham judgment contradicted has grown so as scarcely to be 
doubted by any. That word of God has been fulfilled, “ Not by 
might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 
The Church has had to fight without discipline, enforced by 
rightly-constructed and right-minded Courts; but God will be, 
I trust, as he has been, “a wall of fire round about her, and 
the glory in the midst of her.” ‘Truth has grown, while its out- 
works have been broken down.—1 am, Sir, &e., 
Christ Church, March 21st. 


MR. GREEN’S IMPRISONMENT. 


(TO THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 


K. B. Pusey. 


Sm,—I have read the Bishop of Manchester’s “ apologia” in- 
your last impression with much interest. Will you kindly allow 
me to ask his Lordship two questions through your columns? 
Before “letting the case go on” against Mr. Green, did the 
Bishop take any pains to inquire whether the complaint was 
made bond-fide, or whether the “aggrieved parishioners”? were 
not simply the agents of the Church Association, whose “ policy 
and proceedings ” he condemns ? 

Again, it being understood that one of the main charges 
against Mr. Green was that of wearing the “vestments” in a 
parish church, I would venture to ask,—Does the Bishop himself 
wear vestments when he celebrates the Holy Communion in a 
cathedral church, as is most distinctly ordered by the Canons ? 
If, as Tam told, the Bishop does not obey the law on his side, 
it seems very strange (to a layman like myself) how he could 
have permitted one of his clergy to be prosecuted for breaking 
the same law on the other side. Nothing can be more precise 
than the language of the Canon upon this point, and I have 
never been able to understand how the Bishops and the Deans 
“get over it.” Will the Bishop of Manchester condescend to 
explain this to your obedient servant, F. R. 8. ? 





THE HATRED OF RELIGION IN FRANCE. 

(To THe EpiTor oF THE ‘ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—I have received from a correspondent in France a letter 
which presents so graphic a picture of the hideous condition of 
French Government schools, that I venture to send it to you 
for publication. Certain portions of it, indeed, which give 
details of the abominable im purities practised by the boys, not 
only with the connivance, but with the direct encouragement 
of the Libres-penseurs who constitute the Professors of those 
establishments, I am obliged to omit in my transcription; but 
I think it right to place the original document before you, for 
your own perusal. 

For obvious reasons, T suppress my correspondent’s name, 
and all the names of persons and places mentioned in his com- 
munication; but the names are of small importance, as there is 
too good reason for believing the state of things which he de- 
scribes to be general in the lycées of France. The dechristiani- 
sation and the demoralisation of that country are proceeding 
pari passu, in the schools, as elsewhere.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W...5. Eny: 

East India United Service Club, St. James’s Square, S.W., March 20th. 

Ries tates ; ; be March, 1882. 

sirk,—Having read your article on ‘Free Thought—French and 
English,’ in the Contemporary Review for February, I take the 
liberty to write to you to tell you that, bad as what one may gather 
from published works is, it gives bnt a faint idea of the practical 
demoralisation that is going on in France in Government schools. | 
have been for some time a ‘maitre d’étude,’ or under-master, at the 
lycée of a large town not far from . All the ‘ Professeurs’ 
there were Libres-penseurs, and tried hard to make the boys so, with 
only too much success. In the morning, there was obliged to be a 
But the Professeurs 
the boys that ‘those messieurs’ [sic, even to little 
oys} who objected to prayers were not obliged to join. In few 





prayer said in the class, at beginning work. 
often reminded 
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classes, more than one or two boys would rise. One of these would 
be told to say the prayer. The others, remaining seated, would make 
every kind of noise and interruption, and, of course, would never be 
reproved. Once a boy made a picture of a donkey on a cross, and 
held it up before the boy saying the prayer. The Professor told him 
it was very clever. Once a week a priest gave them religious in- 


straction. I wonder that for a little money a priest could come 
to be so insulted. They not only did not listen, but refused 
to answer, or answered wrong on purpose; gave every kind 


of insult. I had to be there; but keeping order was a farce, for I 
had no power to do more than report them, and the Director never 
punished for disorder in Catechism. They all knew that to insult the 
priest was pleasing to the authorities, and they all did so, for French 
boys are great prigs and sneaks. Among the boarders there was 
only one boy, and he was an orphan, who tried to be a good Christian. 
He might as well have been in a school of heathens in ancient times. 
He had to hear the most awful blasphemies, and could never get any 
redress, nay, had to suffer every petty insult little minds could in- 
vent. One day a boy had copied one of his exercises. The professor 
of the class saw that one of the two had been copied, and though he 
knew that this boy was not a boy likely to copy, while the boy 
who had written the other, a great, ignorant, lazy fellow, named 
M———, was, pretended to think that it was the ‘saint’ (as he was 
called). He taxed him with it; the boy denied it. ‘Oh! you Catholics 
can tell any lie, if yon pay ten francs to the priest,’ said the master. 
Of course the other boy (M——) avowed his innocence; no 
boy like a young infidel for out-and-out meanness and deceit. 
Every one knew that M-—— was lying really, but the ‘saint’ 
was punished, and every boy in the class was mean enough 
to curry favour by some insult to the poor ‘saint’ ..... 
Of course, all the ‘maitres d’étude’ had to suffer, especially I. 
Master M was very ingenious in the petty insults he made me 
endure, on account of my poverty, &c. His family was a very rich 
one. Asa foreigner and a Catholic, | was especially unpopular, and 
I scon found | must listen to all his filthy blasphemies, and hear him 
teach them to the young ones, and take all his little insults and even 
those of the youngest of his friends, for he had influence enough to 
get any ‘maitre d’étude’ given his ‘huit jours.” At last it came 
to that. Happily, I got another situation. Excuse the liberty I have 
taken, and please believe me to remain, Sir, your very humble 
servant, __ 


To W. S. Lilly, Esq.” 








THE BAITING OF MR. GLADSTONE. 
(To THE Epiror oF Tue ‘ SpecraTor.’’] 

Sirn,—Your rebuke of the blind and bitter hatred of Mr. Glad- 
stone which disfigures the political life of the present day must 
have been welcome to many readers. 
this fierce animosity as something never equalled in the party 
struggles of our own time, you doubtless have in view the times 
known to men not yet past the prime of life. Vor this is, in 
truth, not the first, but the third, instance within the memory 
of men yet living in which the aristocracy, and the classes, 
genteel and semi-genteel, who follow the lead of the aristocracy, 
have pursued with rancorous hatred the foremost statesman 
of the day. Canning, Peel, and Gladstone, all sprung from 
the Tory ranks, and all endowed by Nature too 
great breadth of mind and sympathy to remain there, have 
had to endure this hatred in succession, and I believe the first 
and second of these eminent men had to endure it in quite as 
large a measure as has the last and greatest of them. 


But when you speak of 


with 


Canning’s leanings towards Liberalism do not seem to us 
of the present day to have been extreme. He, however, on be- 
coming Foreign Minister, after the death of Lord Londonderry, 
discountenanced autocracy and the Holy Alliance, and favoured 
the Greeks and other struggling nationalities. He was, more- 
over, a supporter of Catholic emancipation, he adyocated the 
alleviation (though not the abolition) of West Indian slavery, 
and, worst perhaps of all, he, when Prime Minister, proposed, in 
concert with Huskisson and Robinson, that foreign corn, which 
was, under the corn-law of that day, admissible only when 
the price rose to 70s. per quarter (and then only at a duty 
of 20s.), should be made admissible at the like duty when the 
price reached 60s. per quarter. A Bill for this last purpose 
passed the Commons, but was characteristically thrown out by 
the House of Lords. But the bitter spirit raised against 
Canning by these not extreme measures, the malice and unfair- 
ness witn which he was deserted and obstructed at every turn, 
proved too much for his sensitive and impatient nature, and ia 
a few months after becoming Prime Minister he died,—* hunted 
to death,” as Lord George Bentinck, who had been his secre- 
tary, was accustomed to describe it. 

The fierce howl of execration that rose from the land-owning 
aristocracy when Sir Robert Peel made it known that, in face of 
the Irish famine, he would no longer maintain the Corn Laws, 
must be still remembered by many of your readers. Mr. 
Disraeli first ingratiated himself with the landed interest 
and attained to real Parliamentary importance, by making him- 
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self, in a manner the most cruelly effective, the mouthpiece 
in the House of Commons of an animosity which he 
afterwards avowed that he had never shared. Outside 
the walls of Parliament, meanwhile, the Tory newspapers 
teemed with calumnies against the Prime Minister, as un- 
just and unfounded as any that have been put in circulation 
respecting Mr. Gladstone. His patriotism, his veracity, and his 
disinterestedness were daily called in question. He actually 
found it necessary to contradict in Parliament an industriously- 
circulated statement that his own property was so invested, that 
he would himself gain largely in wealth by the repeal of the 
corn laws. Similarly, he had to defend himself against an un- 
founded charge of having, from motives of jealousy, assisted 
twenty years before in hunting Canning to death. But con- 
tradiction availed as little in Peel’s case as in Mr. Gladstone’s. 
Probably, quite as many worthy people believed at that 
day that Peel had doubled his fortune by repealing the corn 
laws, and had behaved basely and treacherously to Canning, as 
believed a few years ago that Mr. Gladstone was a Russian 
agent, and believe now that he gave up the Ionian Islands, and 
is in sympathy with the atheistical opinions of Mr. Bradlaugh. 
And though Peel lived four years after the repeal of the corn 
laws, the resentment of the land-owners never abated. I 
myself well remember hearing a country baronet, in a mixed 
company, exulting over the accident that caused Peel’s death, 
much in the style in which his ancestor might, in a coarser 
age, have toasted the little gentleman in velvet who was fatal to 
King William III. 

There is, then, nothing novel in the fact that a statesman who 
has postponed the interests of the aristocracy to what he deemed 
the general welfare should have become the object of a bitter 
hatred. The only novelty in the attack directed against Mr. 
Gladstone is in the form of it. As the Conservatives have now in 
the House of Commons no Mr. Disraeli, nor even anybody who 
can use with moderate skill the weapons which Mr. Disraeli 
wielded against Peel with a master-hand, Mr. Gladstone is 
harried after a coarser fashion. A friendly toleration is given 
to the amenities of men like Mr. Biggar and Mr. O’Donnell, 
and hearty applause welcomes the inane attempts at invective 
of a few empty-headed young lords. Insults that would not 
escape reprobation in any decently respectable tap-room alter- 
nate with philippics not transcending the capacity of Lord 
Dundreary. 

There must, of course, be a thoughtful minority amongst the 
Conservatives who are well aware that all this harrying of Mr. 
Gladstone is a dangerous as well as a discreditable game. But 
the bulk of the party appear incurably unable to steer clear of 
their habitual blunder of mistaking for the voice of the nation 
the voice of London Clubs and London dinner parties. The 
nation at large, however, knows a great deal more of what goes 
on in Parliament than it did in the days of Canning, or even in 
the days of Peel. And if, unhappily, the unfair manceuvres 
adopted against Mr. Gladstone should at last tell upon him, as 
aristocratic hostility told on Canning, exhausting his apparently 
inexhaustible patience, and straining to the breaking-point his 
remarkable bodily strength, his enemies raay discover that they 
have provoked such an outburst of national indignation as will 
not be quickly or easily allayed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

R. M. D. 





THE AUDACITY OF LAMSON, 

{To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘‘SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—What you have said of certain kinds of audacity strikes 
me as being very much to the purpose, especially in the hints 
you give (but which a hasty reader here and there might not 
take at once), that andacity is very often the mere accompani- 
ment of vanity, and not an associate of courage. Both in 
Lefroy and Lamson there seems to have been an immense 
amount of self-confidence, with no true intellectual or moral 
root to it. The same thing might be said of Guiteau, and of 
many religious enthusiasts whose sincerity and disinterested- 
ness cannot be doubted. 

Some of the anecdotes in circulation about Lamson show him 
to be an intensely vain man, and in spite of any check from 
experience, a great believer in his own “luck;” and the type 
appears frequently to turn up now-a-days, though why I should 
add this to what you have so excellently said, I hardly know. 

I am not aware whether anybody has noticed the prominence 
given to aconite as a poison and a medicine in Mr. Charles 
Reade’s “ A Woman-hater.” There is nothing new about it 





" ia 
there, but it is lively and impressive, as how could it fail to be, 
being Mr. Reade’s P—I am, Sir, &c., 0.E.D.- 





LEGALITY NOT ALWAYS MORALITY. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECT£TOR,’’] 

Sir,—It would be an ill-return for the note you were good 
enough to append to my letter to write again other than in brief 
terms. It would, I own, be an error of omission to describe 
Mr. Bradlaugh, in respect of the oath, as one “who does not 
believe in its terms.” It should be, “‘ Who does not believe in itg 
essential terms.” What he said was, the oath “ included words 
of an idle and meaningless character to him.” ‘The words, “So 
help me, God,” for instance, are the essential part of the oath, 
in the Christian sense. Without them, the Parliamentary oath 
is a mere secular affirmation. In reprinting the letter, I have 
used “ essential.” I thought the word was well understood, for 
the oath includes an appeal to God and kissing the Bible. Of 
course, that act does not imply that all the words of the Bible 
are unmeaning to the kisser, but the admission, in the act of 
kissing, that the Bible is the Word of God, must be “ meaning. 
less” to an atheist. My letter does not say that it wag, 
“illegal” to invite Mr. O’Connell or Baron Rothschild to take 
the oath. It would be legal, but it would not be moral.—I am, 
Sir, &e., G. J. Hotyoaxg, 


[We fully agree with Mr. Holyoake that in this case, the 
the legal course is not the highest or best course. Whether it 
be absolutely immoral for an atheist to pronounce what to 
him are unmeaning words and to do unmeaning acts pre- 
scribed by the law, at the end of a declaration which he regards 
as fully binding on him, we must leave to those who are in that 
anomalous position to decide.—Ep. Spectator. | 


VIVISECTION AND ANAESTHETICS. 
[To tue Eprtor or THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In my last letter, I did state that Dr. Brunton had re- 
canted the opinions which Mr. Gurney had quoted (5,778) to: 
show my evidence unreliable; and now Dr. Brunton, in his last 
letter, denies he either recanted them, or contradicted himself, 
Here are the quotations from Dr. Brunton’s own evidence :— 

5,811. With regard to that ex- 

periment on the chorda tympani,. 
I must say that you cannot do the 
whole experiment under opium, 
you cannot show it as you would 
under wourali. Inthe description 
that I have given of the experi- 
ment in the handbook, I have 
given instructions to do it under 
chloroform ; but by doing it under 
chloroform thereare several points 
you cannot show. 
If comparison of the right with the left doea not show recanta- 
tion and contradiction, I do not know what else it does, and 
surely Dr. Brunton will now see that further discussion on that 
point is superfluous. 

I also said that Dr. Brunton had gravely misstated my pub- 
lished opinions. He now asks me to show wherein he has done 
so. Well, when he said I had made statements “ before the 
Commission and in the Spectator, to the effect that anwsthetics 
cannot be given to animals during physiological experiments so 
as to prevent pain, on account of the readiness with which the 
animals die during their administration.” Now,I never said 
anything of the kind before the Commission. On the contrary, 
my whole plan for future legislation laid before it rested upot 
the understanding, distinctly expressed by me, that animals 
(3,441 0) could be so rendered insensible to pain by anwsthetics 
and narcotics. In the Spectator I only referred to the readiness 
of many animals to die under chloroform, as one of the incon- 
veniences which prevented animals from profiting, as they were 
supposed to do, by the advantages of chloroform; but I added 
that continued insensibility could be maintained by a special 
assistant, another inconvenience which I said would be seldom 
tolerated, the practical result to animals being evident to every 
one. 

He again recurs to the charge that in quoting from Bernard 
I had suppressed words to the effect that anwsthesia can be 
induced even in rabbits, and “kept up as long as necessary.” 
I certainly showed that I had intentionally omitted a part, but 
solely cn account of the length of the extract, which gave other- 
wise strong corroboration to another of my statements. But, 


5,805. I think I am right in say- 
ing that that experiment on the 
chorda tympani is occasionally 
performed under the influence of 
opium, is it not p—Yes. 


5,778. Can you keep the dog 
under chloroform during the 
whole of that experiment ?—Per- 
fectly well. 


in the words I have just quoted from Dr. Brunton’s last letter, be 
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has unquestionably mistranslated Bernard. In the omitted lines, 
Bernard is only speaking of an anzsthesia produced under a bell- 
jar, and lasting for a minute or two, when he says that “ in case 
of need, the action may be continued longer” (“au besoin, on 
continue l’action plus longtemps”’), not that the anaesthesia can 
be “kept up as long as necessary,” as Dr. Brunton has wrongly 
rendered it. Had that translation been correct, it would have 
been the complete negation by Bernard of what he had said in 
the previous lines I quoted. ’ 

I regret to take up so much of your valuable space with a 
correspondence which must be uninteresting ; to the great 
rity of your readers, but I trust that you will kindly give 


majo ‘ 
GeorGE HoGeGan. 


insertion to this letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
[The correspondence must end here.—Eb. Spectator.) 





BOOKS. 


——— i 
DR. JOHN BROWN’S NEW VOLUME* 

Oxe good word, says Emerson, will serve us a great while, and, 
perhaps, no better illustration could be given of the truth of 
the saying of the American transcendentalist than is contained 
in the happy expression, Hore Subsecive. Dr. John Brown 
has to be congratulated on the fact that he has made this 
delicious bit of Latin a familiar phrase among all readers of 
books in this Mudieval era. But, if we are not mistaken, it 
was that most genial and attractive of Professors, a veritable 
instructor in the “ Humane Letters,” the late James Pillans, 
who, in these last days, first gave currency—in the North—to 
this nomenclature of “hours secretly stolen from the day’s 
work ;” the present writer himself having had the good-fortune 
of listening to one of his charming and unique exercitations, 
from the Humanity Chair, on this, his pet text. All the same, 
it is to the author of Rab and his Friends that the credit 
is due of making the terms before us an integral portion 
of our common speech; and the present volume, like its 
predecessors, will tell the world how well this disciple of 
Asculapius, this successor of Aristotle—who was, perhaps, the 
greatest physician who ever appeared in the ranks of authorship, 
though, it seems, he never “ practised ”—and of countless other 
brethren of the healing art who have combined medicine with 
literary endeavour, has snatched his own Horce Subsecive from 
the engagements of a busy life. Dr. Mason Good, among 
various other creditable performances, accomplished his trans- 
lation of Lucretius in the intervals that came to him between 
the houses of his patients ; and we believe that Dr. Abercombie, 
of Edinburgh, wrote his treatises on The Brain, on The Intellec- 
tual Powers, and on The Moral Feelings, in similar circumstances. 
We have not been told by Dr. Brown himself, so far as we can re- 
member, at what special time of the day or night he has found 
it least difficult to escape from the routine of daily toil into 
those fields of Art, Nature, criticism, and biography, from each 
of which he has furnished us with so many picturesque, 
humorous, pungent, and at times, exceedingly powerful, and not 
less pathetic illustrations. In the absence of the direct intima- 
tion of its author, we should be ready to imagine that he had 
stolen his leisure from the night-watches. Of course, we may be 
quite mistaken in our guess; but there is in almost every one 
of Dr. John Brown’s inimitable papers such an “ eeriness,” as 
befitteth best only the hours of darkness, and such an apparent 
resolve not to “execute a large order,” as would seem to indicate 
that they are the presomnial essayings of a man who has to be 
up by times in the morning. 

The first paper, which gives its title to the volume, “John 
Leech,” has a pathos of its own which all readers of it would gladly 
have been spared. It appears that Dr. Brown had it in contem- 
plation at one time to give to the world a memoir of the greatly- 
gifted and genial art-humorist, and as a contribution to the pro- 
jected work, Leech’s friend, Canon Hole, of Lincoln, sent him some 
personal reminiscences of the intercourse he had had with the 
creator of the immortal “Mr. Briggs.” But we greatly regret to 
find Dr. Brown announcing that “ill-health put a stop to this con- 
genial labour, as well as to much else, and that there is but small 
likelihood now of the author carrying out his intentions,” and 
that Canon Hole’s “ beautiful tribute of friendship ” [and such 
it certainly is], ‘after remaining for the last dozen years in an 
old box, among wood-blocks, proof-sheets, sketches, and other 
disjecta membra of ‘a book in progress,’ must now be accepted, 





* John Leech, and Other Papers. By Juhn Brown, M.D., LL.D., &e. Edin- 
burgh: David Douglas. ° ’ ti 
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with the essay to which it is appended, in lieu of the larger work. 
Still, should the reader never have the pleasure of reading the 
memoir of John Leech by John Brown, Leech’s memory, as a 
man, would be safe for all coming time in the volume before us. 
The story of his life is here preserved in amber by the physician 
and the Canon; while the artist himself is so set forth as to be 
loved by all who love purity, and gentleness, and generosity, 
combined with a manly enjoyment of all manly recreations, 
and who can realise to themselves that these qualities are the 
setting of an intense laboriousness, which in Punch alone pro- 
duced before 1862 no fewer than 3,000 separate drawings. 

Weare informed by Canon Hole that when the author of Vanity 
Fair was asked to name his dearest friend, he replied, “ John 
Leech,” and these two famous “ week-day preachers,” both 
Carthusian boys, as it appears, and loyal friends to the last, are 
enshrined together, as it was meet they should be in the pages 
of this volume, which contains so much that is rich and rare. 
The summing-up of the lessons which John Leech has bee 
queathed to us, the “ object lessons” of “ purity, affection, 
pluck, kindliness, humour, good-humour, good-feeling, good- 
breeding, the love of nature, of one another, of truth, the joys 
of children, the sweetness and strength of English womanhood, 
the loveliness of our homely English fields, with their sunsets: 
and village spires, their glimpses into the infinite beyond, the 
sea and all its fullness,” with many others, which our space 
forbids our alluding to, is beyond all praise of ours. Dr. John 
Brown is not a Celt, but he has something like the Celtic 
“second sight,” and he has the sympathy which, whether or 
not it be as Adam Smith maintains, the foundation of our 
moral sentiments, is absolutely indispensable in the case of the 
critic who would interpret for us the creations of a humourist. 
like John Leech. Of Dr. Brown's in memoriam of Thackeray, we 
can only speak in terms alike unqualified. We do not say that we 
are altogether prepared to endorse theestimate of Mr. Thackeray’s 
genius which is submitted to our consideration by the author. 
But we have no hesitation in saying that the paper is admirable 
in tone, in power, and portraiture, as it is exquisite in finish, 
and that no one willrise from the perusal of this prose elegy om 
the “ Death of Thackeray,” without gratitude to Dr. Brown for 
enabling us to become acquainted with certain aspects of the 
mind of Thackeray, which, if more or less suggested in his 
various writings would apparently have been but little known 
to us, but for the “divining-rod” of the present author which 
drew them forth. Thackeray, like John Stuart Mill among the. 
Foxes at Falmouth, seems to have, consciously or unconsciously, 
revealed not a little of the hidden side of his life to Dr. Brown; 
and we quote the following touching passage, in illustration of 
what we have just been writing :— 

“We cannot resist recalling here one Sunday evening in December, 
when Thackeray was walking with two friends along the Dean Road, 
tu the west of Edinburgh, one of the noblest outlets to any city. It 
was a lovely evening, such a sunset as one never forgets. A rich, 
dark bar of cloud hovered over the sun, going down behind the 
Highland hills, lying bathed inamethystine bloom ; between this cloud 
and the hills there was a narrow slip of the pure ether, of a tender 
cowslip colour, lucid, and as if it were the body of heaven in its clear- 
ness; every object standing out as if etched upon the sky. The 
north-west end of Corstorphine Hill, with its trees and rocks, lay 
in the heart of this pure radiance; and there a wooden crane, used in 
the quarry below, was so placed as to assume the figure of a cross; 
there it was, unmistakable, lifted up against the crystalline sky. Alh 
three gazed at it silently, and as they gazed, he gave utterance, in a 
tremulous, gentle, and rapid voice, to what all were feeling, in the 
word ‘Calvary.’ The friends walked on in silence, and then tarne® 
to other things. All that evening he was very gentle and serious, 
speaking, as he very seldom did, of divine things, of death, of sin, of 
eternity, of salvation ; expressing his simple faith in God, and in his 
Saviour.” 

The world at large knows what Thackeray has achieved, both 
with pen and pencil; but Dr. Brown has made the man himself 
one of the companions of our solitude, and he has taught us 
afresh in this sketch how superficial our acquaintanceship with 
men we meet every week may be. Indeed, he has made it impos- 
sible for any reader of his pages to take up Vanity Fair, Esmond, 
or The Newcomes, without profound reverence and sympathy. 
A few years after his marriage, a great cloud of life-long sorrow 
settled down over Thackeray’s heart and home. He did not dis- 
play his grief, but “his night of loss was always there,” and it 
was discovered after that morning “ when he was found dead im 
his bed, like Thomas Chalmers, with the same childlike, unspoiled 
open face, the same gentle mouth, the same spaciousness and soft- 
ness of nature, the same look of power, dying, while his mother and 
daughters were asleep and, it may be, dreaming of his goodness,” 
that “ years of sorrow, labour, and pain had killed him before 
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his time, and that, though he looked always fresh, with his 
abounding silvery hair, and his young, almost infantine face, 
he was worn to a shadow, and his hands wasted as if by eighty 
years |” 

But there are fourteen other papers in this volume of which 
no notice has yet been taken by us, and what, in our remaining, 
alas! too brief space, can we say of them? This, first of all, 
that they are Dr. John Brown all over; and secondly, they 
are Scotch of Scotland, in a genuine Scotsman’s best manner. 
But we can only take note, by name, of a few of them. Here 
is that Miss Stirling Graham, of Duntrune, whose “ mystifi- 
cations,” or impersonations of character, completely took in 
all Edinburgh, including Jeffrey and Walter Scott, the latter 
of whom, speaking with his characteristic Doric and “ burr,” said 
to her, at the end of a séance, when the secret had been dis- 
covered, “ Awa’, awa’! the Deil’s ower grit wi’ you.” Then we 
have that gem of gems, “ Pet Marjorie Fleming,” the darling 
of Walter Scott, whom he would sally forth in an on-ding 0’ 
snew to carry in the “ neuk of his plaid” to his own house in 
Castle Street, for the sake of the delectation the precocious 
child afforded to his guests, and chiefly to himself. Marjorie, 
though she was apparently a perfectly healthy child, until she 
was seized with measles, followed by water on the brain 
which carried her off at eight years of age, would probably in 
these days have been more scientifically looked after. Brain 
excitement would have been forbidden, and gymnastics of all 
kinds, with abundance of fresh country air, would have been 
prescribed. But we have here to deal not with the contingent 
or possible, but with the actual “ psychological curiosity ” 
of a child of eight years who entranced Walter Scott by her 
recitations of Shakespeare, “like one possessed;” criticising 
in the most delicious way “The Book of Esther,” ‘The 
Newgate Calendar,” “Gray’s Elegy,” “ Macbeth,” “ Tom Jones,” 
“Dean Swift,” and “ Miss Edgward”’ (/.e., Edgeworth); alike 
familiar with the damnatory clauses of the Calvinistic creed, and 
with those of daily speech, in those days. Dr. John Brown’s 
study of this marvellous child is, perhaps, the finest thing which 
even he has ever written. 

The Jacobite Family supplies materials for a novel of the 
most sensational character, and shews, onee more, how much 
stranger fact is than fiction. 
the love of “James” and “ Margaret,” with the astonishing 
feats of “ John Gunn,” and the final, providential dénonement, we 
said to ourselves, if only Dr. Brown had had leisure or inclina- 
tion to develope the facts here presented to us in an extended, 
fictitious narrative, the work would have been one of the most 
exciting, and, in his hands, edifying, too, of modern imaginative 
literature. If Dr. Brown writes at night, he knows well how to 
take his walks abroad in daylight, when off duty; and if our 
readers are at a loss where to go during the next holiday-time, 
we would counsel them to undertake an adventure into Seotland, 
and with the present volume in their hand-bag, let them make 
a pilgrimage to “God’s Treasure [louse in Scotland,” de- 
scending from Leadhills by the weird pass of Enterkin, so 
grandly described by the present author, as by Daniel Defoe ; let 
them visit Minchmuir, and duly note all the Border localities 
of which Dr. Brown has made such exquisite mention; above all, 
let them make friends with Jeems, the doorkeeper, perhaps the 
most lifelike of all the author's portraitures,—Jeems, with the 
tremendous proboscis, the terror of all intruders, or late fre- 
quenters, at church; Jeems, who kept up “ family worship ” all 
his life, with singing of Psalms, and “ reading the chapter,” 
and prayer, all aloud, though left alone and a widower in the 
second year of his married life, because, as he said to the 
author, “’Oo be good sae,” /.c., “ We so commenced,” and then 
let them climb to “'Tintock Tap.” For,— 


As we read the thrilling story of 


“On Tintock Tap there is a Mist, 
And in the Mist there is a Kist, 
And in the Kist there is a Cap. 
Take up the Cap, and sup the Drap, 
And set the Cap on Tintock Tap.’ 


These lines are familiar to all the inhabitants of the upper 
ward of Lanarkshire, and we are acquainted with some sexa- 
genarians who have recited them from their childhood; but the 
moral which Dr. Brown educes from them is simply one of the 
finest sermons we ever read. 





aS 
MR. BUCHANAN’S BALLADS.* 


How many of these ballads are new,—a few certainly have been 
published in earlier volumes of Mr. Buchanan's,—we are not 
able to say ; but a considerable number of those which are to us 
new, do not appear to fall under any one of the three heads of 
“ Ballads of Life, Love, and Humour,” in which they are 
classed on the title-page, but to be rather ballads of pure 
fancy, in which we do not think that Mr. Buchanan excels, 
There is nothing in his ‘Green Gnome,” “ Fairy Foster. 
mother,” “ Faéry Reaper,” ‘“ Midian-Mara,” “The Minister 
and the Elfin,’ “'The Changeling,” with its prologue, “The 
White Deer,” or “ Giant Despair,” not to mention the “ Sere. 
nades,” “ Harth and the Soul,” &c., which seems to us at all 
worthy of Mr. Buchanan's genius, and we cannot help re- 
gretting that so much of the present volume is composed of 
poems in which Mr, Buchanan, for want of any personal initia. 
tive proper to his characteristic genius, has followed so conven. 
tional a movement. Mr. Buchanan's genius is beyond question, 
but, so far as we can judge, it is not by any means genius of 
the fanciful kind. He has not the peculiar power,—which is, 
indeed, somewhat rare,--to give a meaning and life of its own 
to what is essentially unreal,—to charm to sleep those portions 
of our nature which interfere with the truth of fanciful crea. 
tions, as Shakespeare, for instance, so often does, and magnetise 
into a sort of moonlight vitality the Calibans, the Ariels, and 
the Pucks, all of which represent, indeed, something real in man, 
but something which, as we know it in onrselves, is usually 
under so much constraint, so altered in kind by the companion- 
influences to which it is subject, that we can with difficulty 
realise it at all when it is completely insulated and separately 
vivified. Take, for instance, Mr. Buchanan’s “* Green Gnome.” 
We read it without the smallest feeling that fairy-land is any- 
thing but a childish fable, and without even any of that 
yearning that it were not altogether a childish fable, which 
good fairy-stories excite :— 
“THE GREEN GNOME. 
A MELODY, 

“Ring, sing! ring, sing! pleasant Sabbath bells ! 

Chime, rhyme! chime, rhyme! through the dales and dells! 
! pleasant Sabbath bells! 


Rh me, ring ! chime sing ! 
? fal ’ 5 
over fields and fells! 


Chime, sing! rhyme, ring! 
’ 5 d ’ fe} 





And I gallop’d and I gallop’d on my palfrey white as milk, 

My robe was of the sea-green woof, my serk was of the silk ; 

My hair was golden yellow, and it floated to my shoe, 

My eyes were like two harebells bathed in little drops of dew ; 

My palfrey, never stopping, made a music sweetly blent 

With the leaves of autumn dropping all around me as I went; 

And I heard the bells, grown fainter, far behind me peal and play, 

Fainter, fainter, fainter, fainter, till they seemed to die away ; 

And beside a siiver runnel, on a little heap of sand, 

T saw the green Gnome sitting, with his cheek upon his hand ; 

Then he started up to see me, and he ran with cry and bound, 

And drew me from my palfrey white, and set me on the ground: 

O erimson, crimson, were his locks, his face was green to see, 

But he eried, ‘O light-hair’d lassie, you are bound to marry me 

He clasped me round the middle small, he kissed me on the cheek, 

He kissed me once, he kissed me twice—I could not breathe or 
speak : 

He kissed me twice, he kissed me thrice —but when he kissed again, 

I called aloud upon the name of Him who died for men! 

Ring, sing! ring, sing! pleasant Sabbath bells! 

Chime, rhyme! chime, rhyme! through the dales and delis! 

Rhyme, ring! chime, sing! pleasant Sabbath bells! 

Chime, sing! rhyme, ring! over fields and fells! 

O faintly, faintly, faintly, calling men and maids to pray, 

So faintly, faintly, faintly, rang the bells afar away ; 

And when I named the Blessed Name, as in our need we can, 

The ugly green, green Gnome became a tall and comely man! 

liis hands were white, his beard was gold, his eyes were black as 
sloes, 

His tunie was of searlet woof, and silken were his hose ; 

A pensive light from Faéryland still linger’d on his cheek. 

His voice was like the running brook, when he began to speak: 

“Oh, you have cast away the charm my step-dame put on me, 

Seven years I dwelt in Faéryland, and you have set me free ! 

OI will mount thy palfrey white, and ride to kirk with thee, 

And by those little dewy eyes, we twain will wedded be!’ 

Back we gallop’d, never stopping, he before and I behind, 

And the autumn leaves were dropping, red and yellow in the wind, 

And the san was shining clearer, and my heart was high and proud, 

As nearer, nearer, nearer, rang the kirk bells sweet and loud, 

And we saw the kirk before us, as we trotted down the fells, 

And nearer, clearer, o’er us, rang the welcome of the bells! 





Ring, sing! ring, sing! pleasant Sabbath bells! 
Chime, rhyme! chime, rhyme! through the dates and dells! 
Rhyme, ring! chime, sing! pleasant Sabbath bells! 


Chime, sing! rhyme, ring! over fields and fells!” 


SE eT 


zh 


* Ballads of Life, Love,and Humour. By Robert Buchanan. Witha Frontis- 
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That seems to us wholly devoid of the spell which fancy some- 
times throws over legends of this kind; the chime of the bells 
is hard and jingly; the little maid's description of herself 
utterly unreal; while the whole thing suggests the suspicion of 
a mechanical manufacture, rather than of poetical growth. 
And though there are better things among the fanciful 
poems than this, they are none of them, to our thinking, 
—unless, indeed, “The Will o’ the Wisp” may be called 
a fanciful poem,—really good; they do not carry you 
into the moonlit sphere; they do not make you believe 
in the half-natured beings; they only puzzle you with 
the artificial pallor which a poet who has no genius for 
pallor, tries in vain to diffuse through his fanciful world. 
His “ Midian-Mara,” “ Asrai,” and so forth, leave us absolutely 
cold, never spell-bound. And what we say of the ballads of 
fancy, we should say also of those of mere sentiment, like “A 
Curl,” “Stanley Farm,” “ Love in Winter,” which need some- 
thing of delicacy and refinement which they have not got, to 
give them the soul they want. They aim at a sort of tender- 
ness they do not reach; there is something in them which dis- 
appoints or even vexes us; there are repeated false notes, as, 
for instance, in the half-vulgarly quizzical, but also half-sym- 
pathetic tone of several of the stanzas of “ Love in Winter.” 
In the region of the tenderer ideal sentiment, no less than in 
that of pure fancy, Mr. Buchanan seems to us by no means at 
home. 

On the other hand, when you come to poems of real 
passion or humour,—especially if the humour be a little 
grim,—there is no sign of the decay of that power which 
was so remarkable in Mr. Buchanan’s earlier volumes. 
“The Lights of Leith” has much lurid power. “The 
Wedding of Shon Maclean,” and “O'’Connor’s Wake,” 
are as good as poems of that sort could possibly be; while 
“The Devil’s Peepshow,” “ Will o’ the Wisp,” and “ Vanity 
Fair” are all striking in their way, though we do not fully 
grasp the drift of the close of the poem last mentioned. Mr. 
Buchanan is at his best,—in this volume at least,—when he is 
painting ascene of either broad merriment (with a jarring chord 
in it) or of grim pathos and passion, a scene in which a realistic 
touch makes itself all the more keenly felt for the whirl of 
social emotions by which it is accompanied. What can be better 
than this picture of the Highland Duke and Duchess at Shon 
Maclean’s wedding P— 

Maclean’ lding P 
“ At the wedding of Shon Maclean 
*Twas wet and windy weather ! 
Yet, thro’ the wind and the rain 
Came twenty Pipers together ! 
Enrach and Dougal Dhu, 
Sandy of Isla too, 
Kach with the bonnet o’blue, 
Tartan, and blackcock feather : 
And every Piper was fou, 
Twenty Pipers together ! 
The knot was tied, the blessing said, 
Shon was married, the feast was spread. 
At the head of the table sat, huge and hoar, 
Strong Sandy of Isla, age fourscore, 
Whisker’d, grey as a Haskeir seal, 
And clad in crimson from head to heel. 
Seneath and round him in their degree 
Gathered the men of minstrelsie, 
With keepers, gillies, and lads and lasses, 
Mingling voices, and jingling glasses. 
At soup and haggis, at roast and boil’d, 
Awhile the happy gathering toil’d,— 
While Shon and Jean at the table ends 
Shook hands with a hundred of their friends.— 
Then a came ahush. Thro’ the open door 
A wee bright form flash’d on the floor,-— 
The Duke himself, in the kilt and plaid, 
With slim soft knees, like the knees of a maid. 
And he took a glass, and he cried out plain 
I ? 
‘I drink to the health of Shon Maclean! 
To Shon the Piper and Jean his wife, 
A clean fireside and a merry life !’ 
Then out he slipt, and each man sprang 
l'o his feet, and with ‘hooch’ the chamber rang ! 
‘Clear the tables ! shriek’d out one— 
A leap, a scramble,—and it was done ! 
And then the Pipers all in a row 
Turned their pipes and began to blow, 
While all to dance stood fain : 
Sandy of Isla and Earach More, 
Dougal Dhu from Kilflannan shore, 
Played up the company on the floor 
At the wedding of Shon Maclean. 
At the wedding of Shon Maclean, 
Twenty Pipers together 
Stood up, while all their train 





Ceased to clatter and blether. 
Full of the mountain dew, 
First in their pipes they blew, 
Mighty of bone and thew, 
Red-cheek’d, with lungs of leather : 
And every Piper was fou, 
Twenty Pipers together! 
Who led the dance? In pomp and pride 
The Dake himself led out the Bride! 
Great was the joy of each beholder, 
For the wee Duke only reach’d her shoulder ; 
And they danced, and turned, when the reel began, 
Like a giantess and a fairie man ! 
But like an earthquake was the din 
When Shon himself led the Duchess in! 
And she took her place before him there, 
Like a white mouse dancing with a bear ! 
So trim and tiny, so slim and sweet, 
Her blue eyes watching Shon’s great feet, 
With a smile that could not be resisted, 
She jigged, and jumped, and twirl’d, and twisted ! 
Sandy of Isla led off the reel, 
The Duke began it with toe and heel, 
Then all joined in amain ; 
Twenty Pipers ranged in a row, 
From squinting Shamus to lame Kilcroe, 
Their cheeks like crimson, began to blow, 
At the wedding of Shon Maclean. 


At the wedding of Shon Maclean 
They blew with lungs of leather, 
And blithesome was the strain 
Those Pipers played together! 
Moist with the mountain dew, 
Mighty of bone and thew, 
Each with the bonnet o’ blue, 
Tartan, and blackcock feather : 
And every Piper was fou, 
Twenty Pipers together.” 

But, perhaps, the most interesting poem in the volume is the 
very curious one, as original in form as it is in conception, called 
“The Devil’s Peepshow.”” “The Devil's Peepshow” is meant 
to show how the Devil, according to the proverb, can quote 
Scripture so as to use it to inspire despair, and is nothing but 
a peepshow in which the earliest scenes -presented to us in the 
first book of the Old Testament are set forth, but set forth in a 
fashion to make it appear that the only purpose of God was the 
retribution of sin, and not any yearning for the ultimate redemp- 
tion of the sinner. Let us take a specimen :— 

“Now wipe the glass. And we will pass 
To quite another scene : 
In a strange land two Altars stand, 
One red, the other green ; 
The one of blood right sweet and good, 
The other weeds, I ween! 
And there, full plain, stands frowning Cain, 
And Abel spruce and clean. 
I pull a string; and everything 
Grows dark and sad anew,— 
There Abel lies with dying eyes! 
And this, God wot, is true. 
The wicked Cain has Abel slain 
All with a burning brand ; 
And now, sad sight, an Angel bright 
Doth mark him with his hand. 
A CHILD. 
What specks so red are those that spreaé 
Behind them as they stand ? 
SHOWMAN. 
The sparks you see the wild eyes be, 
Countless as grains of sand, 
Of all those men who have, since then, 
Shed blood in any land! 
In grief and pain they look at Cain, 
Aghast on that sad spot ; 
And all around blood soaks the ground ; 
And this is true, God wot. 
My bell Tring; I pull a string; 
Now Father Noah yon mark— 
Sleeping he lies, with heavy eyes, 
All full of wine, and stark. 
But now, behold! that good man old 
A Voice in dream doth hark ; 
And the Voice cries, ‘O Noah, arise! 
And build thyself an Ark.’ 
Again I ring; and pull a string ; 
And all is water blue, 
Where, floating free, the Ark you see ; 
And this, God wot, is true. 
Thus God the Lord, with his great Word, 
Did bid the waters rise, 
To drown and kill all things of ill 
He made beneath the skies. 
The Lord saved none, but Noah alone, 
His kith and kin likewise ; 
Two of each beast, both great and least ; 
Two of each bird that flies. 
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My bell I ring; I pull a string; 
And on the self-same spot, 

The water sinks, the bright Bow blinks ; 
And this is true, God wot. 


O day and night, unto your sight 
Such woriders shown might be. 

But to conclude this Peepshow good, 
You Heaven and Hell shall see: 

The shining things, with spangled wings, 
Who smile and sing so free ; 

The crew of shame, who in hell. flame 
Complain eternallie ! 

My bell I ring; I pulla string; 
And you them both may view— 

The blest on high, the curst who cry :— 
And this, God wot, is true. 

A CHILD. 

How can they bear, who sit up there 
In shining robes so gay, 

T'rom Heaven to peer, without a tear, 
On those who scream and pray ? 


SHOWMAN. 
Why, those who burn had, you must learn, 
As fair a chance as they— 
But Adam’s fall doth doom them all 
Upon God’s judgment-day. 
I thus conclude with moral good, 
Not soon to be forgot ; 
And you must own what I have shown 
Is solemn sooth, God wot. 


A LITTLE BOY. 
O look at him, that showman grim, 
A frown is on his cheek : 
Come away quick, for Jam sick 
Whene’er I hear him speak !” 
That is vivid and telling enough, but Mr. Buchanan fails when 
he comes to represent the real Christian teaching, as it was pre- 
sented to the children by way of contrast to “The Devil’s Peep- 
show,” and shows us nothing but a child Christ of smiles and 
sweetmeats. He ought to have given us something much more 
beautiful than he has, by way of justifying the poor, old, diabolic 
showman’s final lament that his repellent pictures of theology 
are obsolete, and that the demand now is for something more 
attractive to the heart than the old, grim teaching which 
Calvinist and Devil alike agree upon :— 
‘‘SnowMan (solus). 
Folk, I’m afraid, are changed ; my trade 
Grows worse each day, I know. 
How they did throng when I was young, 
To see this very Show ! 
My rivals pass, and lad and lass 
Follow where’er they go, 
While up and down, from town to town, 
I creep, most sad and slow. 
I, too, must try some novel cry, 
Lest I be quite forgot : 
These pictures old that I unfold 
Have ceased to please, God wot!” 

On the whole, though there are few sincerer admirers of Mr. 
Buchananu’s earlier poems, of the “ London Ballads,” “ Liz” 
and “ Nell,” of ‘* Willie Baird ” and “ Poet Andrew,” and “ The 
ast of the Hangmen,” and also of ‘ White Rose and Red,” 
we cannot say that this volume impresses us nearly as much as 
his earlier productions. There are five or six fine poems 
in it, not all of them very carefully finished. There are a few 
graceful pieces of inferior power, but in something like half 
the volume we are unable to find the trace of Mr. Buchanan’s 
genius; and it is a pity that any man who can write so vigor- 
ously should write anything which has no mark in it of vitality, 
that might have been written, indeed, by a maker of verses, 
and not by a poet. 





THE FRERES.* 
Mrs. ALEXANDER’s novels are pre-eminently of the kind to be 
studied when one has nothing better to do. This is not intended 
in contempt of them; on the contrary, we have often rejoiced at 
finding one when weather-bound on some dismal coast, or, as 
the poor people say, “enjoying bad health” at home, and we 
can conscientiously recommend them to our readers as admirably 
suited for such seasons. There is a good deal of reading in 
them—you get plenty for your money—and there are quite 
complications and anxieties and misunderstandings enough in 
them to rouse interest, while at the same time there is 
nothing whatever that can agitate or excite any one un- 
duly. From first to last, whatever vicissitudes of fortune 
the beautiful heroine or noble hero may experience, we 
feel that they are mere shadows, intended to heighten the 
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brilliancy of the dénouement; and, as we stud 
feel the calm confidence of our youth, almost, alas! lost by th 
perusal of modern stories, that the right people will undoubtediy 
“marry, and live happy ever afterwards.” They always do J 
Mrs. Alexander’s novels, and even the villains are let off ina 
way we hardly expect outside a Christmas pantomime, though, 
indeed, her villains “roar as gently as any sucking dove,” and 
are by no means as black as they are—generally—painted, 
The Freres is a great improvement on former works by the 
same author, from the absence of all that dreadful, second-rate 
vulgar society, which we get so much too much of in Hee: 
Lady Styles, Mrs. John Redman, Mrs. Berry, &c., are all Ren 
speakably wearisome, and are here delightfully “ conspicuous 
by their absence,” while the foreign part of the story is laid in 
Germany, which is a pleasant variety from Paris, 

There is so little plot in the book, that a sketch of the story 
is almost impossible. It is, in fact, as the name implies, an 
account of the fortunes and misfortunes of a family, and especially 
of one branch of it who are partly Irish by birth, and entirely 
so by nature and education. Both fortunes and misfortunes 
are of a somewhat common-place type, and the interest of the 
book really lies in the delineations of the characters of the 
Freres themselves, and of those friends and relations, English 
and foreign, with whom they come in contact. Of these, 
Grace Frere and Jimmy Byrne are unquestionably the best 
bits of painting. Mrs. Alexander is fond of introducing Irish 
characters into her stories, and they are generally of a rather 
conventional type; but in both these studies she has hit off some 
delicate shades of character which often escape observation, and 
Jimmy Byrne is the best done of the two. The Irish warm. 
heartedness, chivalry, and genuine good-breeding, under a 
whimsical and grotesque exterior, combined with clear-headed- 
ness, prudence, and delicate reticence, these do not make up the 
popular English idea of an Irishman ; but they are, nevertheless, 
true to a very real side of Celtic nature, and we feel as we read 
that Jimmy is a friend to value and be proud of. He is drawn, 
too, with a considerable amount of humour, and humour ina 
novel of this day is a rare and most delightful element. 
Grace Frere, the heroine of the story, is intended to be 
charming, and we are so often told that she is so, that we 
accept the fact; but we have a sensation of disappoint: 
ment in her as the book goes on, for we expect great things 
from her at first, and nothing fulfils our expectations, 
unless, indeed, a vague hint at the end of the third volume is 
meant to warn us that she is now writing world-famed novels 
somewhere in the Australian Bush. Her heroic attempts at 
doing everything for her very helpless and tiresome belongings 
are most feelingly and vigorously set before us, but there is a 
little repetition in them, a tendency to sameness, and we cannot 
help feeling that a girl of her sincerity and high-mindedness 
who had once passed through such an awakening as her inter- 
course with Maxwell Frere had caused, would scarcely have in- 
dulged in such a dangerous an continued flirtation, as the one 
with Von Falkenberg. Maurice Balfour, the hero, is rather 
shadowy; we should like to see more of him, for he seems to 
be gifted and worthy, but he never appears upon the scene 
at all until the third volume, and is then little more than the 
necessary contrast to the softly-tinted villain, Max Frere, and 
the equally necessary peg to hang the wedding on. Mrs. 
Frere, the gentle, lovable, helpless mother; Randal, the im- 
practicable brother (“There is no harm in Randal,”—* Exactly 
so, my dear; it would be much better if there was,” is, though 
paradoxical, one of the best touches in the book); and the 
charming old Count Costello, are all well sketched in their way; 
but in Lady Elton and Max Frere the author has given us two 
characters previously unattempted in her works, and we cannot 
think that she has succeeded in them. Max Frere is neither good 
enough, nor bad enough for the part he plays, and Lady Elton 
is not quite snch a grande dame as she is intended to be. Her 
polish strikes us as somewhat superficial, her penetration, for 
such a woman of the world, is curiously defective, and we ques- 
tion much whether any one of her good-breeding would have 
spoken of her dead husband to a lady who had never known 
him as “a good fellow.” Little offences against good taste 
occur more than once throughout these volumes, among which 
we may quote the following :— ‘God gave, and he has taken 
away,’ she said, brokenly, with an instinctive recurrence to the 
formulas of religious consolation, as a South-African would 
murmur a medicine fetish,’—which is, to say the least of it, 
unpleasant. 


y these novels, we 
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The second volume of the book is a sketch of home 
life in Germany, perhaps a little exaggerated in its home- 
liness, and even intentionally ludicrous in its simplicity, 
but true in outline and pleasant to read. There is a 
sufficient amount of very German love-making, there are 
amusing little touches of German manners and ideas, and 
though the portrait is an unflattering one, it is kindly, and 
Zittau and Dalbersdorf might stand as fair portraits of a good 
many small German towns. We cannot help wondering, though, 
whether lady-novelists ever take the trouble to correct their 
quotations from foreign languages. The mistakes in German 
{and French) are endless in this volume, and nearly all of them 
might have been obviated by the simple process of looking up 
the words in a dictionary. The third volume is hurried and 
rather inartistic, the incidents are fewer, the dialogue more 
common-place, and we have a sensation of the story having 
been first spun out and then hurried to a conclusion, in order 
to filla given number of pages. Mab, too, who is a disagree- 
able, and, we hope, unnatural, type of child from the beginning, 
comes into greater prominence without improving throughout 
this volume, so that, in spite of a little fictitious excitement 
towards the end, the story certainly falls off as it draws to a close. 
Nevertheless, it is readable, and—especially when it has under- 
gone the delightful change from three volumes to one—The 
Freres will pass away some idle hours pleasantly for many 
readers. 


MAGYARLAND.* 


Tur Carpathian Society is, we suppose, a friendly rival of the 
Alpine Club. We do not know what constitutes eligibility to 
the honour of its Fellowships, but sex and celibacy are evidently 
not among the qualifications. The Fellow who writes this book 
is a woman, and her male travelling companion, whom she 
vaguely indicates as “ F’.,” we assume to be her husband. She 
can write well, and observe accurately ; the more the pity that her 
work should be marred by spurts of “ fine-writing,” elaborately 
dull facetiousness, an affectation of knowledge which she does 
not possess, and a confused medley of seria cum jocis, so that we 
are sometimes at a loss to know whether she intends to be taken 
literally, or means only to be funny. The authoress found the 
trains in Hungary both slow and unpunctnal when she left the 
main lines, ‘This is an inconvenience which is not confined to 
Hungary, and the experience of the authoress must be either 
limited or exceptional if she never found her temper tried by 
it even on British soil. But however that may be, it is not 
likely that even the proud Magyars will be stung into reforming 
their railway system by sallies of wit like the following :— 
“Railway travelling in Hungary has, in fact, frequently been 
known to produce in the passenger—especially if he happen 
to have come from Western Europe—a species of temporary 
insanity ; the particular form which the malady assumes causing 
the unfortunate sufferer to lose for the nonce all sense of his 
own individuality, and to imagine himself the ‘ Wandering 
Jew,’ destined to go on to all time.” 

A lady, albeit a Fellow of the Carpathian Society, is not 
bound to have studied the history of philosophy, or even to 
know much about Talleyrand; but, on the other hand, she 
should eschew grand airs and learned allusions, which serve 
only to expose her ignorance. “ Talleyrand,” according to our 
authoress, “says, somewhere in his philosophy, that ‘the 
tongue was given to man to conceal the thoughts.” Now, in 
the first place, Talleyrand was not a writer on philosophy ; in 
the second place, Talleyrand is not known to have used any 
expression similar to the one here attributed to him; thirdly, 
the germ of the expression, which the authoress has quoted 
somewhat inaccurately, is traceable to an English writer. 
“Speech was given to the ordinary sort of men,” says South, 
“whereby to communicate their mind, but to wise men whereby 
to conceal it.” “ The true use of speech,” says Goldsmith, “is 
not so much to express our wants as to conceal them.” Vol- 
taire, who probably borrowed the thought from Goldsmith, 
says, “ Men use words to disguise their thoughts.” Talleyrand 
had no more to do with the phrase than Joe Miller had with the 
innumerable jokes which have made his name proverbial. But 
a writer on Hungarian matters, though not bound to know 
much about Talleyrand, was certainly bound to know some- 
thing about Jelaci¢é, the gallant Ban of Croatia who 
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did such good service to the House of Hapsburg in the 
troubles of 1848-9. The Jela¢ié Platz, in Agram, the authoress 
tells us, is “so called from a Ban of that name who once ruled 
the province as viceroy.” The inscription on the statue of 
Jelacié in the Platz might have enlarged her knowledge of the 
“Ban of that name,” unless the linguistic attainments which 
she parades on other occasions failed her at Agram. But, in 
truth, both her linguistic and ethnographic notions are some- 
what confused. In one place she speaks of the “Illyrian 
tongue;” in another, she speaks of “TIllyrians, Bosnians, 
Croatians, Hungarians, and uncivilised men from the villages 
lower down the Save.” What she means by the “ Illyrian 
tongue” or by “TIllyrians” is not clear. In modern parlance, 
the Illyrian tongue is the language spoken in Dalmatia, which 
is a dialect of Slav. But the authoress does not mean this, nor 
yet Albanian, as we infer from an obscure allusion to Max 
Miiller and something which she calls ‘‘ Windic.” And to talk 
of “ Bosnians” and “ men from the villages lower down the 
Save,” is the same thing as it would be to talk of “ English- 
men and men from the villages lower down the Thames.” In- 
deed, the authoress displays a real talent for inaccuracy. Her 
knowledge hardly ever gets beyond the contents of Murray 
or DBuedeker; but Murray and Baedeker fail to keep her 
straight. “At every turn in the river” (Save), she tells 
us, “‘we are reminded of our gradual approach to the East. 
Women, walking in the roadway, or coming down to the river’s 
bank for water, now wear yackmashes, and the Austro- 
Hungarian traits have almost died out.” If the authoress 
means the Austrian side of the river, we can assure her that 
“the Austro-Hungarian traits”” have not “almost” or at all 
“died out,” and that the yackmash has not been seen there for 
some centuries. If she means the Bosnian bank of the river, “ the 
Austro-Hungarian traits,” so far from having “ almost died out,” 
are only beginning to show themselves; and even there the 
yackmash is not commonly worn by the peasantry, a fact 
attested by the Bosnian proverb, which says, ‘ Go to Bosnia if 
you would fall in love with your bride.” Surprising as it may 
seem, the authoress appears never to have heard of the Treaty 
of Berlin, for she is under the impression that Bosnia is still 
under the administrative rule of “the imperious Infidel.” We 
wonder also where she learnt that there are “thirty-five 
thousand Jews” in Bosnia. Major Roskiewicz, of the 
general staff of the Austrian Army, after a careful analysis 
of the population, estimates the Jews at 5,200. The phrase- 
ology of the authoress is also a little perplexing. We 
have heard of subjects of the Sublime Porte, but “ natives 
of the Sublime Porte” are a race of beings with whom we are 
not acquainted ; and it is equally new to us that “the Sublime 
Porte” is remarkable for its “ café @ la eréme.” 

We must not forget to mention that the authoress claims to 
have settled, once for all, a vexed and obstinate controversy. 
The last chapter in her book is entitled “The Impaled Raia,” 
and here is her account of her discovery :— 

“Presently, we see, apparently standing alone, with no habitation 
within sight, a long pole, to which is lashed what appears from a 
distance to be a human form, and our minds involuntarily revert to 
the famous newspaper controversy of ‘Impaled Bosnian’ versus 
‘faggot of haricot beans.’ There he was sure enough, his black hair 
standing on end, as well it might, and his loose, Oriental-like garments 
fluttering in the breeze, with his poor, wizened legs dangling black and 
helpless. It was a blood-curdling sight, and fain would we have 
turned our eyes in the contrary direction; but no! we would be 
brave, and view through a field glass this unfortunate raia—another 
victim to Mahommedan cruelty and barbarism” [in the year 1881, 
observe—that is, three years after Mahommedan rule had ceased 
to exist!] ‘We would view him in all his ghastly details, in order 
that we might expose the horrors of the deed throughout the length 
and breadth of Christendom. Our courage almost fails us; bat we 
raise the glass, through which we see the sickening picture. Across 
the heart his epitaph was written in black letters, painted rudely on 
a narrow strip of board. What are the tragic words? They are 
Slavish for ‘ Good cheer for man and beast,’ and point toa small, one- 
storied gastina, or wayside inn, amongst a cluster of low bushes! The 
resemblance was complete, and the object of our commiseration a 
veritable fact, until with calm eyes we were able to dissect him limb 
by limb... ... Plenty more victims to ‘impalement’ saw we on 
our further progress down the Save, but we henceforth witnessed 
them with stoical indifference, and they no longer awoke our pity, or 
moved us to tears.” 


We have quoted this passage at length, as a capital illustra- 
tion of what passes in Jingo circles for evidence. We do not 
feel sure whether the authoress means to be taken seriously, or 
whether this is an additional specimen of the recondite facetious- 
ness which abounds in her book. The two leading organs of 
Jingoism in the London Press have taken her seriously, and, 
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in utter forgetfulness of Consul Holmes and his “haricot 
beans,” have proclaimed her explanation as the trae and final 
solution of the controversy. Now look at the facts. In the 
year 1876 three travellers declared that they saw on the Turkish 
side of the River Save a man impaled on a stake, with his 
arms tied behind his back, and his hair hanging down his neck. 
In the year 1881, two travellers saw on the Austrian side of 
the Save (we can testify that nothing of the kind is to be seen 
on the Turkish side of ihe river) something which they mis- 
took in the distance for an “impailed raia,” with “ black hair 
standing on end,” but which proved, on closer inspection, to be 
the familiar wine-bush, a tavern sign which they need not have 
travelled all the way to Austria-Hungary to see, as the authoress 
might have learnt from the common English proverb, “ Good 
wine needs no bush.” ‘The two travellers forthwith conclude 
that because they were so foolish as to mistake a tavern sign 
on Austrian territory for an impaled raia—* another victim to 
Mahommedan cruelty and barbarism ”’—therefore no impale- 
ment could have taken place on Turkish territory five years 
previously, in the midst of an insurrection where neither side 
gave quarter! And on reading this specimen of evidential 
reasoning the apostles of Jingoism clap their hands, and pro- 
nounce it conclusive ! 

It is in no unfriendly spirit to the authoress that we have 
felt it our duty to point out the manifold defects and violations 
of good-taste which her book displays. She is capable of much 
better things, and we hope to meet her again in print, pro- 
vided she will only avoid the snare of wishing to be considered 
brilliant and witty. Let her also eschew ecclesiastical topics 
as much as possible, and thus escape the mistake of speaking 
of “grand Ambrosial chants,” as if Ambrosian music derived 
its name from the classical food of the gods, and not from a 
Bishop of the name of Ambrose. 





THE MILITARY HISTORY OF GENERAL GRANT.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. | 
Tue situation early in March, 186-4, when Grant took command of 
the l’ederal forces, was briefly as follows. Meade, with the Army 
of the Potomac, on the northern bauk of the Rapidan, con- 
fronted Lee and covered Washington. <A foree under Sigel was 
scattered in West Virginia and along the valley of the Shenan- 
doah. 'Thomas lay near Chattanooga, confronting Johnston, 
who, with head-quarters at Dalton, in Georgia, covered Atlanta. 
Northern troops held the line of the Mississippi, and less 
completely that of the Arkansas. West of the great river, 
a Confederate force under Kirby Smith roamed at will 
almost to Mexico. In all, the Confederates “held posses- 
sion of a territory 800 square miles in extent.” Worst of 
all, they occupied nearly the whole of Virginia, with the 
exception of the small area covered by Meade. Beyond the 
exhaustion of the Confederate resources, little had been gained 
by three years of war and enormous sacrifices on the part of 
the Iederals. ‘The “ Anaconda idea” was as far as ever from 
being realised, and no military genius had arisen who could 
weld the scattered forces of the North into a working machine. 
Of these scattered forces Grant was now supreme chief. ‘ So 
absolute was the confidence reposed in their new commander, 
...... that not only did neither the President nor the Secre- 
tary (of War) suggest to him a programme of operations, but 
they both expressly desired him not to inform them of his 
plans.” But though Grant was thus placed in possession of 
powers never accorded to Marlborough or Wellington, the 
difficulties before him must not be underrated. He had to 
operate over an immense area, through subordinates of very un- 
equal capacity. Ife was opposed to Generals who had shown 
marked ability, and who were certain to offer a desperate resist- 
ance. Moreover, brave as the Northern soldiers had proved them- 
selves, the army, as a fighting machine, had many weak points. 
In Virginia, the greatest battles of the war had been fought, 
and the Federals had received their greatest repulses. It was 
evident that Richmond and Lee’s army must form Grant’s main 
objectives. Omitting minor issues, the following was the new 
plan of operations :— Meade, with all the force that could be 
collected, was to act directly against Lee; Butler, commanding 
the department of Virginia and North Carolina, was to move 
from Fort Monroe, seize City Point on the James some 30 miles 
below Richmond, and operate against the latter city from the 
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south. Grant wrote to Butler, “Tf it should prove possible for 
you to reach Richmond so as to invest all on the south side of 
the river, and fortify yourself there, I shall have but little fear 
of the result.” General Badeau states that Grant « pointed 
out to his subordinate the importance of obtaining POssegsion 
of Petersburg; but the name of this place, destined to 
become so famous, does not appear in the correspondence 
of this date, and its strategic importance was, perhaps, not 
fully realised at the time. Sigel, in the Shenandoah Valley 
was to “destroy the East Tennessee and Virginia Railroad, - 
that it may be of no future use to the enemy. .... - Anything 
else that can be accomplished in the way of destroying what 
may be useful to the enemy in prolonging the war, will be well.” 
Meantime, Sherman, massing the troops of his three depart. 
ments at Dalton, was to advance against Johnston and seize 
Atlanta. 

The opening of the campaign was inauspicious. Early in April, 
the Red River expedition, for which Grant was in no way respon. 
sible, came to a disastrous end, and Sherman could no longer 
count on the reinforcement which had been intended for him, Qn 
May 4th, the great army of the Potomac, practically commanded 
by Grant in person, crossed the Rapidan, and moved into the 
Wilderness, ‘‘a forest miles in extent, with few and narrow 
roads, and a dense and tangled undergrowth, the most imprac- 
ticable country possible for the manoeuvres of an army,” On 
this “impracticable” ground, the great battle of the Wilderness 
was fought on May 5th and 6th,—a battle remarkable for 
terrible slaughter, for the bravery of the troops on both sides, 
who fought under almost unprecedented conditions, and for 
little else. At its close, the two armies “ still confronted each 
other on the same ground they had occupied twenty-four hours 
before.” To have fought this battle at all, leaves a stain on 
Grant’s military reputation, and we think that General Badeau 
feels the difficulty of defending him. He undertakes the task, 
however, and seems frequently to recur to it, as though fearing 
that enough had not been said. He states:—‘ The national 
army had not fought its way through Lee’s lines ;” but adds, 
“nor had the rebels pushed Grant back against the Rapidan.” 
Grant, it must be remembered, was strategically the assailant. 
“The way to Richmond was still unblocked, and by moving to 
the left, Grant could again compel the army of Northern Virginia 
to follow his lead.” That is to say, that by sidling out of 
the Wilderness which he should never have entered, Grant 
would find himself in as favourable a position as that he held 
before the battle,—minus, however, some 14,000 men, numbers 
of whom had been miserably burnt, or suffocated, as they lay 
wounded on the ground. Moreover, the way to Richmond was 
very considerably blocked, as the event proved. If the result 
of this battle was “far from a disappointment ” to Grant, we 
can but think that his estimate of what the results of heavy 
sacrifice should be, are peculiar. General Badeau does not 
seem to recognise the fact that Grant chose his own ground, 
and that, in such a case, nothing is gained by saying, “ It was 
the forest, not the enemy, that had thwarted” him. It 
would seem that the best justification for the battle of 
the Wilderness would be found in “the absurd idea that 
Grant hoped, or desired, to pass unobserved by Lee's right 
and reach his rear.” But, while we cannot acquit Grant of 
blame, we may freely admit that such a battle, if fonght by 
others of the northern Generals, would probably have resulted 
in retreat, followed by months of inaction. Neither retreat 
nor inaction, however, recommended themselves to Grant, and 
on the night of the 7th he ordered a movement on Spott- 
sylvania. In this he was ably anticipated by Lee, and on the 
10th afresh battle was fought, by which, though ‘no ground 
was won, no palpable result obtained, still the sacrifices were 
not invain.” After this battle, Grant wrote a despatch, contain- 
ing the celebrated words, “TI propose to fight it out on this 
line, if it takes all summer.’’ On the 12th he attacked Lee’s 
front again, There was fresh slaughter on a terrible scale. 
The Federals carried a portion of Lee’s line, “ but a new one 
formed again in their front, as strong as ever.” On the 17th 
there was a third attack, also repulsed. From the 8th to the 
21st Grant lost 13,601 men. Moving round Lee’s right, he now 
attempted to seize Hanover Junction. Lee again fell back and 
anticipated him, while Grant, who had crossed the North Anna, 
was obliged to recross with a further loss of 1,143 men. Again, 
passing round Lee’s right, Grant moved on Cold Harbour, to 
find the great Southerner again in his front. After some pre 
liminary fighting, Lee was attacked in force on June 3rd, andagalp 
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repulsed the Federals with very heavy loss. G rant’s campaign 
north of the James was now practically over ; it had lasted thirty 
days, and cost the Federals more than 39,000 men, on the lowest 
estimate. On June 15th, the bulk of the Army of the Potomac 
began to cross to the south side of the river. Thus early in 
the summer, therefore, the line on which it was proposed to 
“fight it out” was practically abandoned, and Richmond 
henceforth was to be approached from the south. Mean- 
while, Sherman had pressed forward into Georgia and 
threatened Resaca; while Butler, after seizing City Point, 
reconnoitred the Petersburg Railroad, stated that his suc- 
cess “exceeded my most sanguine expectations,” and was 
shortly afterwards (as Grant expressed it) “strongly corked 
up” in the peninsula of Bermuda Hundred. As he was 
merely containing a Confederate force considerably inferior to 
his own, Grant had, on May 25th, ordered a great portion of the 
hapless army of the James to recross and report to him. 
Petersburg now became Grant’s primary objective. “I will have 
Petersburg secured, if possible, before they (the enemy) get 
there in much force.” 'T'o this Lincoln replied with what, under 
the circumstances, appears touching faith, “I begin to see it ; 
you will succeed.” The campaign, so far, must indeed have 
been a puzzle to lookers-on. Richmond, if not taken by 
the Army of the James, was to have been closely invested 
onthe south. The Army of the Potomac was to have driven 
Lee back, shattered and demoralised. Yet, after a month 
of fighting, Lee showed an unbroken front, and covered Rich- 
mond in a position which the disastrous attack of June 3rd had 
proved to be impregnable. The South-James plan had utterly 
broken down, and it had come to this,—that the united armies 
of the James and the Potomac were to race with Lee for Peters- 
burg, a town some twenty-five miles south of Richmond. Can 
this really have been “the identical plan with which Grant 
moved from Culpeper?” Again Lee anticipated his enemy. 
General Badeau hardly seems to realise the irresistible logic of 
events. “Lee, indeed, was moving at last ..... the rebel 
chief must have been completely deceived.” Yet Lee, the 
“second-rate commander,” the man of “ negative genius,” not 
only managed to reinforce Petersburg and defeat Grant, but 
held the place, with Richmond, for more than nine months, 
repulsing the great assault of July 30th with heavy loss. 
Meanwhile, Early raided into Maryland, carrying panic to 
Washington and Baltimore. Time, however, was in favour of 
the North, and inevitable exhaustion was beginning to be 
apparent in the Confederate States. Sherman occupied 
Atlanta on September 2nd, having lost 31,600 men since 
he left Chattanooga. On November 15th he started on 
his famons but unresisted march to Savannah, which he 
entered on December 21st. Signs of the end were now becoming 
visible. Hood was outnumbered and defeated by Thomas at 
Nashville, and Sherman was ordered to move up into the 
Carolinas, destroying their resources, while Schofield was with- 
drawn from the Tennessee to Washington and Alexandria, and 
despatched by sea to Cape Fear. Wilmington was occupied by 
the latter General on February 21st, 1865, and on March 23rd 
his force effected a junction with Sherman at Goldsboro. The 
strength of the North was thus being brought to bear heavily 
on Johnston and Lee. On the 29th, a portion of Grant’s 
army round Petersburg was moved to the left to support 
Sheridan, who, with the cavalry, had moved out to eut the 
Southside and Danville railroads, Lee’s main lines of supply. 
The latter detached a large portion of his command to oppose 
the movement, and was completely defeated at Five Forks by 
the able and dashing Sheridan. On April 2nd, Lee, abandoning 
Petersburg and Richmond, vainly attempted to elude Grant 
and unite with Johnston. Headed off by Sheridan and Ord, 
the gallant army of Northern Virginia surrendered on the 12th. 
On the 16th an armistice was concluded between Sherman and 
Johnston, and the war was at an end. 

Of the great mass of interesting information which General 
Badeau has collected, but a slight idea can be given ina review. 
Where he seems to fail as a nilitary critic, it is generally due 
to an excess of zeal for the reputation of his chief. It is im- 
possible to accept all his views of the Wilderness campaign, nor 
his estimate of Lee, with which they are closely involved. He 
does not seem to realise sufficiently that the Southern General 
was compelled, by the great material superiority in men and 
resources of all kinds at Grant’s disposal, to adopt a defensive 
strategy. The commander of a weaker force cannot well 
‘divide and conquer his enemy,” as General Badeau reproaches 





Lee with omitting todo. It is freely admitted that the latter 
neglected chances of assuming the offensive ;—-after Fredericks- 
burg, for example, he might probably have destroyed Burnside’s 
army ; but it is far more easy to recognise such chances after 
the event, than at the critical moment. The generalship 
which, having, as it seems to us, completely foiled Grant in the 
Wilderness, was able invariably to place an army across his path 
as he advanced, to defeat him with heavy loss at Cold Har- 
bour, and finally to anticipate him at Petersburg, does not 
seem to merit the term “second-rate.” On the other 
hand, the commander who fought his opening battle under 
self-chosen conditions which gave no advantage to his 
superiority of numbers, and who, after a succession of front 
attacks always repulsed, and usually with great loss, found him- 
self ultimately reduced to comparative inaction in front of 
an enemy, to whom his own strategy has dictated concentra- 
tion, is surely liable to criticism. Professional soldiers will 
perhaps regret that General Badeau has not given us more 
tactical details. Such matters, for example, as the formations 
adopted and the numbers and mode of employment of the guns 
on both sides, are not sufficiently specified ; nor are the numbers 
of all arms present at given periods always to be found. But 
of Grant himself, General Badeau has given a vivid picture. 
The calm, self-contained nature, stubborn but not obstinate, 
never sanguine but knowing no discouragement, capable of 
arousing enthusiasm but showing none, stands before us in the 
clearest characters. Grant certainly evinced many of the highest 
qualities of a great General, but there was something wanting. 
Perhaps Sherman betrayed a partially correct instinct when he 
candidly wrote,—* My only point of doubt was in your know- 
ledge of grand strategy and of books of science and history ; 
but I confess your common-sense seems to have supplied all 
these.” 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
-——_@———_ 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 

The Iliad of Homer. A Literal Prose Translation. By H. Hail- 
stone, M.A. (Johnson, Cambridge; Cornish and Sons, London.)— 
“We tore much hair from the roots out from his head to Zeus on 
high and loud he groaned in his noble heart.” These words from 
Mr. Hailstone’s Iliad, x. 15-16, probably give a picture of the state to 
which many a “youth unwed light of heart’ has been brought by 
the Hailstonian method. For this translation plainly addresses itself 
to those ill-used wanderers along the classical high-roads who are 
called passmen at Oxford, and pollmen at Cambridge, and who stand 
at London University or elsewhere as candidates for cxaminations 
where only a saving smack of Greek is wanted. This sort of tem- 
porary student, trustful of every one rather than of himself, looks 
out for contemporary guides ; and if he wants the tale of Troy divine, 
here is Mr, Hailstone all ready and waiting to tell it him. This is evid- 
ently asit should be; the youth will be introduced to one of the greatest 
epics of the world; and the translation he finds offered to his hand 
will clear away difficulties as he reads ; will show him approximately 
how Homer might speak in English; will leave in him a pleasant 
reminiscence of Greek that may perhaps issue in fuller study, when 
he is more master of hisowntime? Surely this or something like 
this is what such a translation should aim at doing. But do the aids 
to classical study—translations, annotated editions, and the like— 
that are expressly compiled for learners with short opportunities for 
getting knowledge, really answer any such purpose? ‘The answer 
must certainly be of them as a class that they do not; and Mr. 
Hailstone’s present performance is no exception. Mr. Hailstone’s 
English style is partly (it is to be hoped) peculiar to himself, partly 
marked by those strange views on punctuation which have infested 
Cambridge books ever since the publication of Mr. Munro’s 
“ Lucretius.’ The combination of these elements gives us phrases like 
“‘ Marpessa’s danghter of the beauteous ancles from Evenus born and 
of Idas” (ix., 557). Mr. Hailstone probably knows that his “way” 
will be the only ““way” to nine out of ten boys and youths who buy 
and use his book. What he sets down is virtually stereotyped for 
Yet this does not prevent him from giving renderings 
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his readers. 
that are absurd, and this, by some special ill-luck, most often in 
phrases that are of frequent recurrence. Why should the besiegers 
of Troy figure as “ Achaean sons?” How would “ Israelitic child- 
ren’’ sound in the Old Testament ? Agamemnon “ wraps his tunic 
round his breast’? (x, 21); Idomeneus “wraps his armour round 
his flesh”’ (xiii., 241),—it might have been his “lily flesh,” ef. xiii., 880. 
Are the tunic and the armour of the same material? or does Mr. 
Hailstone “wrap” his shirt round his flesh, when he rises from 
such “fine knap [sic] of linen” as made the couch of Phoenix 
(ix., 661) ? Is it more poetical to talk of a ship’s being “sable’’ than 
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of its being black ? or, apart from the question of its correctness, does 
the term “sea divine ” gain much by the post-position of the adjective ? 
Things like “sovran,” “’gan,” “neath,” “fulfil the bowls,” “dewed 
the earth,” “can’t be,” “confound his shoulders,” “the wave reflu- 
ent,” are tawdry attempts at poetic diction which become the more 
Indicrons when seen in their intensely prosaic context. Mr. Hail- 
stone indeed cannot be accused of anything more than attempted 
heroics. If in one sentence he soars to the height of “Not all his 
designs, I trow, shall Zeus, the counsellor, fulfil for Hector, that he 
now, I ween, expects” (x., 104), he is safely down on earth again 
in “To him answered the large-eyed lady Here” (i., 551). No doubt, 
the standing epithets of Homer are hard to render, but surely some- 
thing better than “trim”? might have been found for the word that 
literally means “ equal,” in its various applications to a ship, a feast, 
and a shield. That Mr. Hailstone does not feel himself bound to 
uniformity of rendering appears from i., 528, as compared with 
ix., 620; the same phrase in the Greek appears in the former place as, 
“On his dark brows Cronion gave assent;’’ in the latter as “He 
nodded to Patroclus o’er his eyebrows.” It would be only wearisome 
to multiply instances like “pouring the tear,” “noble Ethiopians,” 
“sated with toil and sleep,’? “deep-folded Dardan women,” “she 
had clad all her array about her,” “whome’er ’tis seemly should 
take counsel,’ “thou shalt choose the comrade that thou pleasest.” 
Mr. Hailstone so far differs from most “ blind guides,’’ that he is an 
ex-scholar of Peterhonse. But what is to be said to an ex-scholar of 
Peterhouse, when, after telling us that Agamemnon’s “ black soul 
was fulfilled with rage ” (i., 103), he goes on to take a medio-passive 
as active, translating ii., 190, by “Sir, ’tis not meet to scare thee as a 
coward ?” ‘ Howbeit no more of him now,’ as he himself says in 
ix., 701, ‘‘ whether he go or whether he remain ; for he shall fight again 
when his spirit bids him in his breast and the god doth urge him 
on.” Mr. Hailstone is announced to do something soon for the 
Clarendon Press. 

Homer's Iliad, Book I. The Troades of Euripides, The Edipus 
Coloneus of Sophocles. By F. A. Paley, M.A. Cambridge Texts, with 
Notes. (Whittaker.)—The list of ‘Cambridge Texts with Notes,” 
shows that Mr. Paley is the favourite exponent of Greek with Messrs. 
Deighton and Bell. Andas was pointed out lately in this journal, there is 
so great a demand for help in “ getting up” the Classics, that any sort 
of annotated edition, especially when it only costs eighteenpence in a 
neat green cover with a scholarly-looking fowl’s head stamped on it, is 
sure to find buyers. ‘The salo is doubtless encouraging to publishers 
and editor, and there seems to be no reason (except in the conditions 
of time and space) why Mr. Paley should not “ just go on careerin’.” 
Whether scholarship in any form, or the faculty of literary apprecia- 
tion, is likely to be helped or hindered by his productions may per- 
haps be judged from some quotations. In the course of the notes on 
Iliad I., we Jearn that the oréupuara of a suppliant “ somewhat re- 
semble our ‘flag of truce;’” (this must be compared with the de- 
lightful note on (ed. Coi., 1,591, where the “steps”? of the “ preci- 
pitous way” are compared to “the stairs in many of our railway- 
stations ;”) that Agamemnon spoke of Chryscis as “ the young lady 
(109),” that ‘‘a King is stronger and better provided with resources, 
as against an inferior, ‘for even if he digests his wrath for the day 
(i.e., gets rid of it), he retains it afterwards, till he has carried it 
out ;’” that ve “often in Homer tends to genralise a remark ;” that 


> show the same root; that the orépacba 


“ Goer} and our word war’ 
of the mixing-bowl has reference to the “frothy head” of Homeric 
wine; that “it may be questioned whether Boéms was not origi. 
nally an Indian epithet of Hera, as the ‘cow-goddess;’’’ and that 
the cow-goddess was addressed by Zeus as “ my good dame,” when he 
had to observe, “It is always ‘I think, with you, and I never can do 
anything without your knowledge.” The cow-goddess-theory will 
have prepared Mr. Paley’s reader for the assertion that the (2dipus 
Coloneus “can only be fully and rightly explained as founded on a 
solar myth.” From the question, at once so natura! and momentous, 
—‘ Did the Sun-God descend into the Attic or into the Theban land ?”’ 
was evolved this small trifle of a tragedy. Those who do not 
take this view, and presumably those who never heard of it, “ must 
be contented with a partial and imperfect conception of the plot.” 
The heretic will be in good company who incurs Mr. Paley’s ban. 
If he still seeks guidance from the Editor of the Greek Tragic 
Poets (vide title-page of the Troades), he will be taught, on the 
Cdipus, that “a speech at some length, by giving either pleasure or 
displeasure at something, or in some way expressing pity, causes 
utterance to be given to sentiments which would not have been 
uttered.’ This is meant as a translation of lines 1,281, seqy.; and 
there is no indication that Mr. Paley thinks Antigone insane. Beyond 
such contributions as this to the understanding of Greek tragedy, 
Mr. Paley is prevented by the number of “useful books that know ” 
and by his own industry from achieving any very signal errors of in- 


terpretation. The mere ordinary classical book-maker, with Camp- 


bell, Blaydes, Palmer, and the elder scholars whom it seems the fashion 
now not to acknowledge, at hand, cannot go very far wrong on the 
CEdipus Coloneus. 


Mr. Paley is of course no ordinary classical 





book-maker ; but he generally gives his reader the chance 0 
between himself and, at any rate, his acknowledged pre 
When we come to the Troades, the circumstances are 
It is a play that has not been much worked at, and Mr. 
been “ very familiar with every line of it for many years,” Weg 
therefore not surprised at Athena’s saying to Poseidon “ ima 
for discussion a subject of common interest to us both ;” at Secihay 
expecting “to be made a nursery governess ;” at Cassandra’s bein 
“the Ophelia of Greek tragedy; or at the olive being mip 
orépavoy, as being used as a charm in the nurture of infants.” This 
last dictum gives an interesting view of the workings of Mr, 
Paley’s mind. He refers, in its support, to a passage in the 
“Ton” (1,433), where his own note runs—“ It was probably a custom 
of the Athenians to place an olive-wreath on the heads of newly-born 
children.” There is not the slightest ground for believing anything 
of the kind, but the probability of 1858 has become an accepted 
fact to Mr. Paley in 1882. When a quarter of a century’s editing 
simply endears mistakes to their author, it may surely be reckoned 
time for him to cease. At any rate, such a revelation makes it un- 
necessary to dwell upon detached perversities like the note on pay ob 
(709), or childish remarks like that on 180, where we learn that “the 
moving of the oar to and fro from the stern is still in common use 
for propelling boats on a river.” As long as editions of this sort are 
used, the Classics, through their interpreters, will be a laughing. 
stock to the many. 


f judging 
decessors, 
different, 
Paley hag 


Poretry.—Legends of the Heart. By Gerard Bendall. (W. Holmes.) 
Mr. Bendall’s “ legends ” show, on the whole, an advance both in taste 
and in his mastery of his art. The old story of “The Spectre 
Ship” is told again in “The Dutchman’s Doom,” with fresh. 
ness and force, the doomed man being delivered from his fate 
by the devotion of a maiden descended from the betrothed whom he 
had left behind him when he started on his fatal voyage. The aim 
of ‘The Demon Lover ” is good, but the poem seems to usa mistake; 
and “The Hill of Venus” the same, yet more manifestly. “In 
Partibus Infidelium”’ is a fine ode on the fate of a pioneer of progress, 
“ Zuleika ”’ is, perhaps, the best thing in the volume. The fair woman, 
with her soft, caressing ways, who cannot bear that a pet should 
suffer a moment’s pain, but orders a rival’s death without scruple, is 
a powerful picture. Here is the bright side of it :— 


** White doves and pigeons over her hover, 
Perch on her shoulders, or coo at her breast, 
Bine-veined and warm, where the head of a lover 
Might lie world-forgetting, forgot, and at rest. 
Out her white hand, whiter than dishes 
Of porcel- in from China, delicate, rare, 
They feed from the gran, while the gold-flashing fishes 
From the fountain looked eagerly up for a share. 
Then on a sudden the sound of a bleating 
Comes to her ears, and the tone she knows well, 
And it troubles her eyes, and sets ber heart beating ; 
’Tis the cry of the well-loved, graceful gazeile. 
Gentle Zualeika, so kind and so tender, 
Cinnot endure the thought of her pain, 
And she moves towards the stall to release or defend her; 
But soon to her seat by the fountain again 
S!e returns with her pet, and there as before, her 
White-winged com; anions nestle and call— 
Ail creatures trust her, and know, and adore her, 
Her touch is so soft and she cares tor them all.’’ 


Forest Songs, and other Poems. By John Todhunter. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Todhunter has a certain facility of exe- 
cution, a command of not unmelodious metre and not unpoetical lan- 
guage, and writes verse that looks better at a distance than when one 
comes to examine it closely. Take these lines, for instance :— 
**T breathed on Como’s shore the odorous dusk 
Of great magnolias! Whiter than the tusk 
Of Indien elephant, like beakers bright, 
Their Bacchiec flowers they lifted in del:cht, 
And made libation of their winey musk.”’ 
To “breathe an odorous dusk ”’ is surely an overbold expression ; and 
“winey musk” is more than Virgilian hypallage. Surely, too, the 
“tusk of Indian elephant” is no standard of whiteness. Elsewhere, 
we find the very strange combination of “faint twilight lemon” 
used to describe the colour of a primrose. Why we may say 
“orange,” and not say “lemon,’’ who can tell? Yet it is so. 
Daphnis, and other Poems. By Wenry George Hellon. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Here, again, there is certainly more sound 
Here is the first stanza of ‘A Picture :’— 
** His God was Nature, and he loved to roam 
O’er hill and dale,—the happier unseen ; 
The woods were his companion, and his home 
With the wild herd, far ’bove a va ley green, 
Rich in its wild, uncultivated sheen, 
Where every shrub and fluwer’s seen to reign 
In its own garden, like a fairy queen, 
Whose winning swiles invite thee, and enchain 
Thy heart for ever there to fondle o’cr its fane.”’ 
Can any one say where the man’s home really was? If it was “ far 
’bove the valley green,” and presumably, therefore, out of the sight 
ys ’ y> , - 
of the flowers, why are these described minutely 2? And, above all, 
what is meant by “a heart fondling o’er its fane ?” The Blessed 
Hope (Williams and Norgate) has a most unintelligible piece of prose, 
followed by verse scarcely less hard of understanding. We must be 
content with noticing it. 
Novets.—A Mere Chance. By Ada Cambridge. 3 vols. (Bentley 
and Son.)—This is a fairly good love-story, deriving a certain 








than sense. 
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additional interest from the comparative novelty of the place where 
the scene is laid. ‘Good society” in Australia has doubtless much 
the same manners as good society here, still, there are differences 
which, where the subject is so familiar, are not without their interest. 
The heroine accepts an offer from a man much older than herself, 
and is thought by her friends very lucky, so wealthy is her lover ; 
then she finds out that she has a heart, falling in love, almost at first 
with a hero of the “ Guy Livingstone” type, whom her friends 
contrive, by an injudicious disparagement, to make additionally 
attractive to her. Of course, there are the usual misunderstandings 
and plottings, and the tale, having attained the orthodox length, 
ends in the orthodox way. Still, it has merits which raise it 
above the average of novels. The heroine is a quite natural 
character, one who finds life pleasant, even though she has her 
disappointments, and appreciates diamonds, even though they do 
not come from the right man; and the shrewd, kind-hearted, little 
Mrs. Reade, who does not know what love is from first-hand, but has 
contrived to learn a good deal about it from outside, and so to give 
some very sensible and honest counsel about it, is really excellent. 
We hope that Miss Cambridge will find some better models in future 
for her male characters. Most of them are quite mean and common- 
place, and her great effort in this way is very stagey and melodramatic. 
——My True Knight. By Dora Vere. 2 vols. (Remington.)—Ruth 
Fane doubtless had a “true knight” in Cyril Walters, but we 
cannot allow that she was herself a “truco lady.” Her fortunes 
are suddenly changed. She has expected to be an heiress, and 
she has to go out as a governess. The lover of her old days 
appears and renews his suit, ignorant of the change in her 
position. She detects, with that eagle glance which is peculiar 
to heroines in her situation, a touch of scorn in the way in which he 
pronounces the word “ governess.” In vain does he protest, in vain 
does he put heart and hand and fortune at her disposal. She will 
have none of him; not because she really believes in the scorn—so, 
at least, every rational on-looker would say—but because, as she can- 
didly confesses in the second volume, with all the emphasis of italics, 
“T have been comparing him with some one else, and he has come off 
second-best.” It is true that, meanwhile, he has gone off in a huff 
to the ends of the earth, having seen her clasped in another man’s 
arms, and not knowing that a furious bull had driven her into them. 
Bat then, there really was more justification for him in this, than for 
her in the touch of scorn. Really, Miss Vere must educate her heroines 
into a better appreciation of right and wrong. There issome promise 
in the book, especially in the management of the dialogue, and the 
scene between Ruth and her uncle has pathos. What is chiefly 
wanted is a robust common-sense. The Missing Note. By Mrs. 
George Corbett. (Chapman and Hall.)—This tale is a curious com- 
bination of moralising and melodrama. Here is a specimen of the 
moralising (the italics are the author’s) :—‘*‘ What prompts the mind 
to ambition more than love ? and, fenally, to whom can more success 
and more happiness be attributed than to love ?” (Why, “ to whom ?’’) 
Here is some of the melodrama. 
certain Arthur Bacon £10,000, if he will murder the cousin who 
stands between him and his fortune. He entices him out of the 
house by a forged note, which professes to come from a rival in 
love, hoping that the murder will be attributed to the rival. The 
scheme is not completely successful, and so he finishes the job him- 
self by a dose of chloroform. Other murders and crimes of various 
kinds are provided for the delight of Mrs. Corbett’s readers, who may, 
however, be possibly interested in seeing a curiously exact revival of 
the silly stories of a hundred years ago. 


sight, 





Robert Vaughan agrees to pay a 


Dr. Casey gives us A Sequel to the First Sic Books of the Elements 
of Euclid (Hodges, Figgis, and Co.)—He has “endeavoured,” we 





learn from the preface, “to select and arrange all those elementary 








and geometrical propositions which a student will reqmre in his 
mathematical course.” The utility of the book, which has very 
modest and convenient proportions, is beyond question. Without 
intending to be original, it puts in a handy form a number of 
requisite things which often require much trouble to find. The 
volume is one of the “ Dublin University Press Series.” Of other 
books intended for university or school use, we may mention Natural 
Philosophy, for London University matriculation, by Edward B. 
Aveling, D.Sc. (Stewart and Co.) ; Lessons in Elementary Mechanics, 
by Philip Magnus, B.Sc. (Longmans), a “seventh edition, enlarged ;” 
Erperimental Chemistry for Junior Students, Part 11., Non-metals, 
by J. Emerson Reynolds, M.D., F.R.S. (Longmans.) 

Of “popular” sixpenny editions of well known works, we have 
received :—Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus (Chapman and Hall).—Tom 
Brown’s School Days, illustrated (Macmillan).—G. J. Whyte-Mel- 
ville’s Kate Coventry, (Longman, Green, and Co.)—Douglas Jerrold’s 
Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures, illustrated, (Bradbury, Agnew, and 
Co.) 

We have received from Mr. Edward Stanford, of Charing Cross, 
A Map of Eastern Equatorial Africa, between latitude 10° N. and 20° 
S., and east of longitude 25°. It is compiled by E. G. Ravenstein, 
F.R.G.S., and published under the authority of the Royal Geographical 
Society —We have also received from Messrs. Johuston, of Edin- 
burgh, Parts 12 (“ Geographical and Mining”), 13 (‘‘ Hydrographical, 
Water Supply”), and 14 (“ Political’) of Mr. Bevan’s Statistical 
Atlas of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
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Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


For Publications of the Week, Svc., see page 402. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 
From 9d per yard. 


HINDLEY’S 
CHINTZES. 





WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS. 


C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 424 OXFORD STREET, W. 





‘A household luxury in all 
quarters of the globe.” 


APOLLINARIS. 


Sanitary Record. 





ANNUAL SALE, 
10,000,000. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS,” 


MR. STREETER, 
DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANT, 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON; 


COLOMBO, CEYLON. 


GOLDSMITH AND JEWELLER. 
NO LOWER STANDARD OF GOLD USED THAN 
18-CARAT. 


DIAMONDS. 





SAPPHIRES. 
CAT'S-EYES. 


STAR STONES. 








EMERALDS. 
PTTRIES —— 
RUBIES. KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCHES. 
PEARLS. BEST QUALITY ONLY. 

Precious Stones direct from the Mines, 


Mr. Streeter’s Collection of Rough and Cut 
Stones always on view. 


ALEXANDRITES. 


A Single Stone at First Price 
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10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


TRUSTEFS., 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 


The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice of England, 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq, Q.C., D.C.L. 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., QC. 

FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
FROM 


Application to 








ALL WHO SUFFER 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
DR. 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest thom ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 


pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. 





care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


-JALL of RESIDENCE for WOMEN 
STUDENTS in LONDON, 

A MEETING will be HELD at the LANGHAM 
HOTEL, Portland Place, to promote the above object, 
on MONDAY, Mareh 27th, at 8.50 p.m. The Cuair 
| will be taken by Miss Mutier, M.L.S.B. 


NROSVENORGALLERY. WINTER 

I EXHIBITION at the Grosvenor Gallery NOW 

OPEN, from 10 till 6, with a Collection of Water- 

| Colour Drawings, and a complete COLLECTION of 

| the WORKS of G. F. WATTS, R.A., forming the tirst 

of a Series of Annual Winter Exhibitions illustrating 

the works of the most eminent living Painters.— 
admission, ls. Will close Thursday, April 6th. 


IOSSALIL SCHOOL. 
WY ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
will be COMPETED FOR June 27th. Value from 
70 guineas (covering school fees) to £20. Limit of 
| age, Juniors, 14}; Seniors, 15}. Cauldates may be 
examined at Oxford or Rossall, as preferred, in 
Classics or Mathematics—Apply to Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, Rossall School, Fle-twoed. 


IRKENHEAD SCHOOL.—Several 
} SCHOLARSHIPS, value £2) each, WILL be 
OPEN for COMPETITION in MAY. Age of Can- 
didates, from 12 to 16.—For particulars, apply to the 
H&KAD MASTER, or the SECRETARY, Birkenhead 
School, Birkeuhzad. 


COLDS 


Addresa, Dr. DUNBAR, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
Ss 
Abney (Captain), Photozraphy with Emulsion, cr 8vo 
Bevan (G. P.), Statistical Atlas of Eng 
Boyd (E.), Alfreda Holme, er 8vo_ .. 
Bramwell (B.), Diseases of the Spina 









Jd, 8vo 

Brandram (8.), Selected Plays of Shakespere, new ed.,cr 8vo (Smi th & Elder) 6/ / 

Brassey (T. ), The British N: avy, Vol. 2, part 2, 8vo...... : “ 3,6 T H E 
Buxton (3.), Electoral Purity ‘and Ec onomy (Lond m & Counties Liberal U.) 





Canning (A. S. G.), Lord Macaulay, CY SvO.ssseecereeeees 
Christ our Idea!, 8vo ... 
Doman (H.), Songs in 8 
Doran (J.), Memoirs of onr Gre 






ude, 12 
at Town: 5 new 


Ellerton (J.), The Holiest Manhood, er 8vo ... 
Elton (C.), Custom and Tenant- richt, er 8v0 ; 
Fronde (J. A.), Thomas Carlyle, 1795-1835, 2 vo 
Gardner (D.), Quatre Bras, §vo....... 
Gore (G.), National Progress, CEBGO sescctsesa0s 
Hard (T.), The Hand of Ethelberta, er Svo 





ipe 
land, Scotland, & Ireland (Johnstone) 12' 
seaeannsevesneeak’ (Jarrold) 





scsi (Longmans) 








, er 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 76 
Dutt (T.), Ancient Ballads and Legends of ee 8vo oe K. Paul & Co.) 50 









WEEK. 


copehiveaniariaesehel (Piper) 30 
“e Street, Strand, W.C. 


It is particularly requested that all applications for Qo 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of busiz 


pies of the 


ness, shoul@ 


not be addressed to the Epitor, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 





.(Maclachlan) 15,0 | —— 


(smith & Elder) 60 &e., 
(Longmans) 86 
“Si mpkin & Co.) 4,0 


Wires, or Screws. 


“ABO?” 


SORTS, BINDS, and INDEXES, in alphabetical order, Letter: 
leaving every paper immedi: ite ly accessible and removab! e. No 
Carriage paid to any Country in the Postal Union, 
‘CHARL ES FELLOWS, 4 Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. 


FILE. 





‘Price ls 4d, 4d, 


» Invoices, 
Springs} 





et 60 
ek aad (Wildy) 40 
....(Longman) 32,0 
(C. K. Panl & Co.) 16.0 
AW illiams & Norgate) 30 
(S. Low) 60 








Harris (W.), The Book of Proverbs, 8V0 .++..seseeeeeee _— 
Indian Outtf its s, &c., cr 8vo 
Jeaffreson (J. C.), The R: ipier of Regent's Park, 3 vol: 





Keary (F.), Outli nes of Primitive Belicf. BWO ssipesiae ons oe 


Kettiewell (S.), Thomas a Ke mpis, &e., 2 vols. 8vo... 


Lees (T. O. H.), The Constable’s Pocket-book, 18mo ..... 
Lushineton (GC), Over the Sea and Far Away, er 8vo ... 
SyvO0: .. 







Macleod (UH. D.), Lectures on Credit and Banking 
Maguire (T., Plato’s Parmenides, 8vo ............... 
Morven (H_ ), Deepzilen, 3 vols. cr 8vo. 

, Mount vay eg 3 vols. ......... 








Newman (L. N.), With the Boers in the Transvaal, 1880- 1, “8v0 (W. Ht. Allen) 14,0 
** Ouida,” In Maremma, 3 vols. .. : i c hatto & Windus) 316 U E EN re 
Paget (M ), She Wore a Wreath of Rose vols. cr 8vo......... (Remington) 21/0 “uN SD 





Pascoe (C. E.), Every-day Life in our Public schools .. 
Posnett (H. M. ), Historical Method in Ethies, 8vo ...... 
Prescott (W. H. a Ferdinand and Izabella, new edition, ‘er 8vo . 


Revolt of Man :T ‘he), er Syo...... 
Robinson (T.), The Book of Danie el, 8vo ... 
Snodgrass (J.), Religion and P hilosophy in Ge ‘many, 





8vo 
Swaine . % ), Religious Revolution of the Sixteenth Century (Cassell & Co.) 2/0 
, His tory of Fgyrtian Religion, 8vo ......... 
Wool's ww. ; Leciure on the Vegetab!e Kingdom of Australia (S. Low & Co. ) 59 


Tiele (C, 


Wynter (A.), Our Social Bees, new edition, cr 8vo 
Yonge (©. M. ). Magnum Bonum, er $vo ... 
Young eat ), Anonymous Personages of of the “Bible, er 








‘TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE 









MR (Dickenson) 12 0 





‘ es & Farran) 6/0 








SPECTATOR.” 


A‘ Bazaar”? Office) 2/5 
Hurst & Blackett) 51,6 
Eaivevsesee (Longman) 180 
Ech K. Paul & Co.) 30/0 
(Shaw) 20 

(Gi vifith ‘& Farran) 3/6 
woe (Longman) 50 

suite (Longman) 7,6 

(Chapman & Hall) 31/6 
Maxwell) 31.6 


various Langu 
Subscriptions, 





3. 





..(Longman) 12,0 
..(Routledge) 36 | of 14 years and upwards. 
“(Die kenson) 5/0 
(Triibner) 60 





the 22nd, 
scesseeonees we (Triitbner) 7,6 


...(Bogue) 5/0 | KJ LITTLE BOYs. 








Macmillan) 6/0 
i ade) 50 
— | Warwick Square, S. W. 











Yearly. Half. Quarterly. uF] TAKE a FEW 
Including postage to any Part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... A Bi Bic OER, Bice 07 2 
Including + ostage to ‘any of the “Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, ... 110 6...... O15 S:...0° 7S 
PTS. S000 Ce ag See 0 8 8 | Hitchin. 


Including postage to India, China, &c. ... son 12 


(Tritbner) 7/6 The EASTER TERM beg 


ow realy, in 8yo, price 8s 6d, cloth. 

HRIST OU 7” IDEAL: an Argument from Analog 
the Author of ‘* The Gospel for th: 2 Nineteenth Century.” 

London : 

Second Edition, Ei ay urged, in crown 8y0, price 53. 
eee ECTS of HUMAN NATURE. 

M.A., Author cf ‘‘ Domestic Life in India,” &e, 

London: LONG@MANS and Co. 


L° DON LIBRARY, 


PatTron—H.R.H. tiie PRINCE of WALES. 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient aud Modern Liter 


COLLEGE, LONDON, 
HIGHER COURSE for Strtents above 18. 


School for children of 


— for the Public Schools. 
APRIL 18th.—Prozpectus.s on application at the School, 38 Gloucester Street, 


PDUCATION. —Madlles. 


$$$. 


sy. By 


L ONGMANS- and Co. 





—$——.. 


By James Kr RR, 


12 St. James’s Square, L 
0 
Founded 1841. 1 ndon, 


ature, in 


£3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Members ship, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, Reading. 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. 


Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


43 and 45 HARLE 
STREET. oan 
Four years’ course f 

5 years and upwards. Nein 


ns on APRIL 2tth, The ENTRANCE EXAMINA. 


TION, for the College, is on FRIDAY, the 21st; for the School, on SATURDAY, 
Prespeetuses may he obtained of the SECRETARY. 


YOUTH BELGRAVIA.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. 


Boys from 7 to 


Highest references. EASTER TeRM BEGG 


HOFFHERR would he glad to 
YOUNG LADIES to their “PENSIONNAT,” at 


Lausanne, where, in aldition to careful home training and domestic comfort, 
they would enjoy the great Educational Advantages of the place 


Mdlles. 


Hoifherr have arranged to 2ceompany their pupils tu Lausanne, fter Easter.— 
For particulars, apply to Mdlle. HOFFHERR, J. H. Tuke, E-q, Bancroft, 








a) °°? COLLEGE, 
LIVERPOOL 


ROSCOE PROFESSORSHIP of ART. 

The Council are prepared to APPOINT a PRO- 
FESSOR of ART, in the above College. The St pend 
of the Professor will be £375 per aunnum, together 
with two-thirds of the fees, the total st pend being 
guaranteed to be not less than £400 per annum. The 
Profe sor will hold office for five years, from October 
Ist, 1882, the date at which he will be expected to 
commence College work, and wi'l Le required to re- 
side in Liver; ool. during term tim’. His duties will 
be to lecture to day and evening elisses upon the 
History, Theory, and Practice of Art, and to eonduet 
and snperintend the necessary examinations in these 
subjects. Candidates are reqnested to send in their 
applications aud copies of their testimonials to the 
Honorary Secretary, not later than May 15th, 1822. 

W. J. STEWART, Hon. See. 
Liverpool, March 221d, 1882. 


] IBBERT TRUS T.—ONE 
SCHOLARSHIP will be AWARDED on this 
Foundation after the neat Examination, provived 
that a Candidate of suffi-ient mer t present himse'f. 
The NEXT EXAMINATION will be held at Uni- 
versity Hall, Gordon Square, London, on three 
consecutive rs, in NOVEMBER, 1882 
Cundidate iust furnish satisfactory evidence of 
age, graduation, and other points, the pirticalars of 
which, as well as copies of the scheme of Examina- 
tion, may bo obtained, on application to the Secre- 
tary of the Trust ; and ‘the Names and Addresses of all 


25 Lord Street, 





Candidates must be sent to the Secretary, at Uni- | 


ve. sity Hal’, on or before OCTOBER 2nd, iss2. 
PERCY LAWEORD, Secretary, 
University Hall, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 


ye ATs A AM MOU Sh, 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON,. 

The Mirses CRAWFORD (daughters of the late 
tev. J. R. Crawford, M.A., of Great Berkhamsted, 
Herts.), RECEIVE a limi ed number of PUPILS. 
Thorough Education. Excellent visitng Masters. 
Resident fore'gn Governess. Good School of Art. 
Pupils pre: ared for Cambridge Local Fxaminations. 
Home comftorts.—Highest references given. 


YRASMUS WILKINSON, 4M.A., 

4 late Exhibitioner of Exeter Colleze, Oxford, 

and formerly Scholar of Eton College, RECEIVES a 
hag A PUPILS, from Nine to Fifteen’ yeurs of age, 
to PRE PARE "for the Publi ic ° chuo'e, aud with a 
special view to the Scholars! Exiuminations at 
Kron aud Winchester.— Addu, ‘a Westbury Park, 
Durdhbam Down, Bristol. 

NRADUATED EDUCATION | for 

J GIRLS and WOME N,in connecte} Boarding 
Institutions, organised hy ’Prevendary Brereton. 
Head Mistress, Mis. Robson, Worc2:te Park, 
Surrey. Annual terms—Junior Schools, 40 gnineas ; 
Senior Schools, 6) guineas; University Course, 90 
guineas. (Little Boys, under eight, admitted to the 
Junior Schoo!s.)—For information, address, Miss 
BRERETON, Little Massingham Rectory, Norfolk. ! 
: Toe NOTTING HILL HIGH 

SCHOOL, NORLAND SQUARE. 

There will be a FEW VACANCIES for BOARDERS 
to attend the above School after the Easter Holidays. 
The TERM O’}MMENCES APRIL 26th.—Address, 
Mrs. LANGHORNE, 27 Holland Park Gardens, 
Addison Road.—Reference is kindly allowed to the 
4 Frederick Cavendish, 21 Carlton House Terrace, 
5.W, 









NLIFTON HIGH SCHOOL 

for GIRLS. 
PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT : 

The Rev. J. M. WILSON, Head Master of Clifton 

College. 
Hran Mistress—Miss WOODS. 

The Second Term of 1882 will begin on FRIDAY, 
April 28th. Entravee Examination for new Pupils 
on THURSDAY, April 27th, at a quirter-past 9. 

Prospectuses can be obtained at the School, at the 
Office of the Cli/ton Chronicle, or from the Hon. 
Seeretary, Lieutenant-Colonel PEARS, 40 Canynge 
Square, Clifton, 

Mrs. HAIGH, 77 Pembroke Road, Cl fton, is 
licensed by the Council to receive as Boarders Pupils 
a‘tending the High School. For terms and other 


| information, apply to Mrs. HATGH. 


V EST HERTS.—Rev. NEWTON 
PRICE, — Vicarage, Watford, des res 
TWO PUPILS. Good musie, drawing, and French. 
{ VERSLADE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, near Rugby.—The Rev. G. F. 
WRIGHT, M.A., late Feilow of C. C.C., Cambridge, 
and formerly Assistant-Master at Wellington College 


POYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COCPER’S HILL, STAINES. 

This College has been recently placed on a new 
basis, and the alvantages afforded by it as a training 
institution for these who purpose adopting the Civil 
Engineering profession in LIudia or elsewhere are 
now offered to all persons desiroas of following the 
course of study pursued there. 

A number of Students not exeeeding 59 will be ad. 
mitted to the College in September, 1882. Candidates 
for admission mu-t, ou July Ist, 1882, be over 17 and 
under 21 years of age, and must give satisfactory 


, proof of their having received a fair general educa- 


tion. 
The Secretary of State for India will offer 16 ap- 
pointments in the Indi: n Pabl e Works Department 


{ for competition among the Students entering the 


College in September, 1882, at the termination of 
their prescribed three years’ College course, that is, 
in the summer of 1885. The secretary of State for 
India will further offer two appointments in the 
Iudian Telezraph Department among the same Stu- 


| dents after two years’ course of study, that is, in the 


and Shrewsbury School, PREPARES BOYS for the | 


| Classical or Modern S.des of the Public Schools, 


PLANDS, SCARBOROUGH. 
A MARRIED CL ERG YMA} MAN, of npwards of Twenty 
Y 


ears’ successful Experience, ass'sted by a Re ident 
Gri 
Number of FEUPISLS from 8 to 15 years of : 








Every 





| Office, S.W.; 
| Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill, 


nate and Science Mas ter, RECELVES a Limited | 


home comforts and eare; thorough grounding and | 


training; Science tanzht to all; safe sev-bathing. 


Be ELTENHAM COLLEGE. 
—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £10; 
Fons £20. E ection third Tues lay in May —Apply 
to the SECREPARY, the Colleze, Chelteuham. 


ke HYTES COLLE sEGE, EDINBURG. 


A Number r of OPEN N SCHOLARS UIPS, varying 
from . £50 to £20, will be onen for competition in July. 
Car di lates residing in England may be examined in 
London. 
For particulars, apply to HEAD MASTER. 


JORTHING, Sussex, established 
186-4.—Seaside EDUCATION for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN. Resilent Master for Classics and 
Mathematics. Refcren es to Rev. E. K. Elliott, M. os 
Worthing, Dr. Thos. Stevenson, P.R.C.P., Lond , 
Gresham Read, 8.W.—For Prospectus, upply to Mis. 
BILLING, Westbury House. 


M ADAME PARKES-BELLOC 
‘ wishes to LET her HOUSE at LA CELLE, 
between Versailles and St. - se hg to frien‘s or 
| connections. There are seven furnished bedr ome, 
and three sitting-rooms.—Terms, £120 for the six 
summer months, or £140 for the whole year.— 
Address for details, to Madame PARKES-BELLOC, 
Slindon, Arundel. 


| KLICATE BOYS.—A_ married 


Oxford Graduate (without other duties) RE- 








| CKIVES, ina large Country Houze, with 20 acre: of 
ground, SIX PRIVATE PUPILS who need especial 
| care,—“* M, A.,’’ Mill Bank House, near Malvern. 


summer of 188f. 

In the event of there beicg more candidates for 
admission than the Co'lege ¢ in receive, the preference 
will be given to qualified candidates according to 
dates of application for admission 

For all farther particulars, apply by letter only to 
the SECRETARY, Public Works Department, India 
or to the PRESIDENT, Royal Indian 
Staines. 

JULAND DANVERS. 
India Office, November 4th, 1#81. 


K INE TON, WARWICK —M. 


HUNTER, whose Pupils have gauined distine- 
tion at Eton, Tonbridge, Cveltenham, and Hai leybury, 
'L 









continues to RECEIVE the SUNS of GENTLEMEN, 
to pre; are for the Public Schools. Speciale i 
to delicate and backward Boys. Locality most 


healthy. Pliyground, gardens, tectum, and cricket- 
tield. “Highest references. 


OVER COLLEGE. 


President, Ear’ GRANVICLE, K.G. 
NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on MAY 3rd. 
Board, £16 62. Tuition, from 13 to 18 guineas. 
For p irticulars, apply to the Kev. W. BELL, M.A., 
the Hevt Master; or W. KNOCKER, the Honorary 
Secretary. 


GE ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS, 


ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 
(Under the Direction of a Council.) 
CHAIKMAN 
The Very Rev. Principal TULLOCH, D.D. 

Hrap Mistress.—Miss LUMSDEN, Certificated 
Student in Honours of Girton Co lege. 

The Staft consists of tive certificated students of 
Gi: ton College, and other qual tiet Mistresses, This 
School provides for the Daughters of Gentlemen & 
thorouga educition at a mocerate cost. Girls are 
rece sived from the ave of seven »nd upwards. The 
school and boording-houses are in a healthy situation, 
open — south, with gymnasium and playground 
attachec 

The NEXT TERM will begin on April 27th.—For 
further information, anply to the HON, SEC, 


Mansfield, St. Andrews, N.B. Poa s 
1 O LLEGE HOME 


FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE, 











Guin & eA 
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—_ 
HE LONDON JOINT-STOCK 
BANK. 


y 3 is hereby given that the RATE of 

xOTEST allowed nt the Head Office and Branches 
TA bis Bank on Deposits subject to seven days’ notice 
of withdrawal is this dey REDUCED to TWO PER 
CENT. PER ANNUM. 

W. F. NARRAWAY, General Maniger, 

No. 5 Princes Street, Mansion House, 

March 23rd, 1832. San Sonera Me = 
A\LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
C GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

13 ST. 


JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 
OITY BRANCH: Mansion-Hovse Buriprnes, E.C. 








‘rman—Rt. Hon. Sir Joun Robert Mowsray, 
oo Bart., M.P., D.C.L. 





ELEVENTH BONUS MEETING, 1882. 

The Report, presented at a Meeting he'd on the 5th 
January last, showed thit on the rigorous basis of the 
Instituce of Actuaries’ H™ Table of Mortality, with 
3 per cent. interest and net premiunis, 

The calculated Liab'lity was 


le .. £1,970,019 
To which further Reserves were 


added of 116768t 
ece 2,085,703 
" 2°433°397 


Making the Total Reserves 
And the Assurance Fund being 





The Net Surplus was... £346,694 





Of this sym, £345,000 was divided—an amount 
larger by £15000 thin any previously distr buted, 
and producing the b ghest ratio of p: oft ever declared 
by the Soc‘ety, viz.. a 

CASH BUNUS OF -ER CENT. 
on the Premiums of the Five Years. 


29 
oe 


CLAIMS PAID IMMEDIATELY ON Proor OF DEaTH 
AND TITLE. 


The NEXT DIVISION ef PROFITS will be in 
January, 1887. New Policies effected before the end 
of June next will then rank for Five fall Years’ 
Bonus, and so obtain one year’s additional share of 
Profits. 


The Report above mentioned, a detailed account of 
the proceedings of the Bonus meeti: g, the returns 
made to the Board of Trade, and every information 
can be obtained at either of the Society’s Offices, or 
from any of its avents. 

GEO. CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Seerctary. 
B. NEWBATY?, Assistant-Actuary. 


OMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.— Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... ti pe 500,000 





Capital Paid up ... oi en ane ae 250,000 

Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed sea aoe we — 733,000 

Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,050,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, $.W. 


ASSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINps. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST RaILWAy ACCIDENTS ALONE. 
ASSURANCE AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENTS AT SEA. 
ASSURANCE OF EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accideuts of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1.000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £24),000. 

Moprerate Premiums 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INsurRERS AFTER Five YEarRs. 
£1,700,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHIULL, 
or8 Grand Hotei Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances again t Lo-s by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. : 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude 
ality. 








and liber- 
= JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
SUN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
kJ) Threadneedle 


M Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
S.W. ; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances at mo lerate rites, 
LIFE. Estabi-hed 1810. Specially low rates for 
young ives, Limmed ate settlement of C.aims, 


ESTABLISHED 18351, 
IRK BEC kK BAN K.— 
Southampt n Buildings, Chincery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minim monthly bala: ees, when not drawn below 
No commission cliarzed for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Depo-it at Three 
Per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, Lhe Bank 
undertakes for is « u-towers, free of charge, the 
oustody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase ana sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes ‘ssued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCLS RKAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
_ March 31st, 1880 


aal . Oe ein ae as . ‘ 
AT KAVOS, and “chortle in your 
Joy. Kivos is the supreme King of Condi- 
oo jr plbipinetlas Delightfut with everv- 
e-. Vrder of any grocer. Wholesale from KAVO 
and CO.’s Chief Kurupeau Dépot, Cork, 





THE 
. Y aeeoOs and LONDON 
AND 
GLOBE 


FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1838. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Policies effected in the new 
Participating Class (Table B), before the close of this 
year will participate for two years in the Division of 
Profits to be dec‘ared for the term ending December 
31st, 1883. 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Lady Day 
should be paid within tifteen days therefrom. 

OFFICES. 

LIVERPOOL, LonpoN, MancueEstEerR, LEEDS, BRISTOL, 
DuBLIN, GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, BIRMINGHAM, and 
NEWCASTLE. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal for Fire and 
Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 
Company’s Offices, or from any of its Agents.—Appli- 
cations tor Agencies invited, 


Lonpon Orrices.—CORNHILL and CHARING 
_ CROSS. 
FIRE and LIFE 


G UARDIAN 
af OFFICE 


11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Aveustus Prevost, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Joun G. Tarot, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. ; Right Hon. John 
Henry Bounha:m-Carter, Hubbard, M.P. 
y Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Veht Hon. G. J. Shiw- 
Lefevre, M.P. [ke 
Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Join B. Martin, Esq. 
5. Hope Morley, Esq. 
Henry John Norman. Esq 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. David Powell, Jun., Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—l. J. MAnspEen. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne, 





G. 


Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. 
Charles F, Devaz, Esq. 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar, 
Bart. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 
James Goodson, Es}. 











Share Capital at present paid up 
and invested sd aaa Pee 
Total Funds upwards of 
Total Annual income, over wea 500,000 
N.B.—Fire Polices which expire at Lady Diy 
should be renewed at the tlead (flice, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 8th day of April. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
|S gets PERSONS at all AGES 


will find in the BONUS SYSTEMS of the 
LIFE ASSOCIATION of SCOTLAND 
advantages far exceeding what can be obtained under 
any of the Ordinary Systems. 
EXAMPLES of actual Policies in Clazs B, with 
Bonus Additions declared up to 1880, and payable with 
the Sum Assured at Death, whenever it happens. 


£4 600,000 
2,971,000 


Date of Sum Jonuses Payable Every £100 
Policy. Assured. — to 1s5v. at Death. increased to 
: £ £ £ £ 
1,680 ...... ¢ 3,680 ... 184in 20 Yrs. 
800 ...... 1,30... 180,, 19 ,. 
455 1,055 40 95-40 gs 
99... 215 Le 
204... 504 163 ,, 16 ,, 
OF 16¢ 164 ,, 15 ,, 
(i) ere 1,920 1G). Ie sc 
ro perere 1,216 ee 5, a ag 
&e., Xe., &e. 





Further Additions will be made at 
Jivision. 

CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID... 

ANNUAL REVENUE 

45rd YEAR. 

ENTRANTS before APRIL, 1882, will secure 
ONE YEAR'S BONUS more than later Assurers. 
London: 5 LomBARrD STREET, and 48 Patt MALL, S.W. 

Ndinburgh: 82 Princes Street 
3irmingham: 58 New St. | Leeds: 14 East Parade. 
Liverpool: 11 Tithebarn St | Manchester: 19 Bank St. 
Glasgow : 123 St. Vineent Street. 

NITY of LONDON FIRE INSUR- 
C ANCE COMPANY, Limited. 

Offic s--102 Cheapsile, E.C 
Capital, £2,000,000; Amount Paid-up 
£25 1,000. 

Alderman HENRY E. KNIGHT, Chairman. 

Intending Insurers are reminded that particulars 
of properties they wish protecte 1] should be lodyzed 
with the Com: any en or be’ore the 25th inst. 

The days of grace on Annual Policies of the Com. 
pay bee oming renewable at Lady Duy will expire on 
the 8th April. 

L. © 


every succeeding 


. £4,028,009 
439,000 


uae 
and Reserve, 


eral Manager. 


PHILLIPS, Gon 


UNION 
OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-ap Capital £1,509,000 
Reserve Fund , pee ? £816,500 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £5,000,000 


SANK 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji 

BILLS on the 
for collection. 

DEPUSITS are reeeived at this Office, for fixed 
periods, on terms wh.ch may be ascertained on 
application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


i, 
COLONIES are negotiated and sent 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


READY ON WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


In 2 vols. demy Syo, 28s. 
MR. SERJEANT 
BALLANTINES 


SOME EXPERIENCES 


ora 


BARRISTER’S LIFE. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


The FRERES. By Mrs. Alexander, 
Author of ‘ Which Shall lt Be?” “ Her 
Dearest Foe,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“*The Freres’ is one of the best novels of the 
season.’’—Illustrated London News, 





The PET of the CONSULATE. 


3 vols. crown 8yo. | Now ready. 





A MERE CHANCE, By Ada 


CamBripck, Author of “In Two Years’ 
Time,’ &c. In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 
“fA Mere : 
modern jive. 
Atheneum. 


Chance’ is a well-told romance of 
Her style is cecidedly pleasant.’’-- 


JACK URQUHART’S 
DAUGHTER. By Pameta SNeEyD. 


2 vols. crown 8Syo. 


“A very able and cever book.’’—Academy. 


THE 
GARDEN OF EDEN. 
By a NEW AUTHOR. 


In 3 vols. crown 8voe. 


“ Most people will, we think, lay down this 
novel with the feeling that they have learned 
something worth learning of a side of human 
nature which has very seldom indeed been 
brought out of shadowland. It is written 
throughout on an unusually high level.’— 
Graphic. 


3 ENTLEY 
BURLINGTON STREET. 


Vi ESSRS. JACKSON & GRAHAM, 
i Estate and House Agents, bez to cill attention 
to Gentlemen Desirous of Selling or Letting Property 
in ‘own or Country, as we!l as Gentlemen wishing 
to Purchase or Rent, to the great fac liti 
possess for carrying out the views of each, ¢ 
respectfully solicit communications, Properties 
inspreted, at simply travelling expenses being paid. 
Auctions, Valuations, Surveys, &e.-Ii-tate Ageney 
Department, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. 


|B eB Palen OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommend:d by the Mcdcal Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the worid. S.pplied 
in casks and cases for home use ant exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVLIULE and Cv., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Be fast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

REMARKABLE, VERY REMAKKABLE 

NDEED, are the EF®ECLS 


I So 
Ege Senmeartn H’SPYRETICSALINE 


RICHARD 
8 NEW 


and SON, 











in Pr-venting and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
Excellent, refresing, a¢d ime 


Sold by Chemists, 


and Skin Diseases, xcel} 
vigorat ng to the Constitution. 
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CRAMER’S NEW _ PIANOFORTES. 





10 Guineas 


| oe OCTAVES (Table) (never requires tuning)... sa ice 5s 
FIVE ,, mm (never requires tuning san ces a on co * 
5% me (Studio)... oe ae ae sen ae set ave JG ae 
aA ‘ (Yacht), with Closing Keyboard in Pine Case Sele oe OD - 
- a rt in American Walnut Case ... wa aaa oc oe as 
55 na - in Oak Case ... mie is ie ase vow 24 a 
ae $s Ra in Black and Gold Case... ae ive we «6.26 - 
SEVEN OCTAVES, in Pine, and other Cases, from its diss ee suet BD ‘ 

PIANOFORTE GALLERIES: 207, 209 REGENT STREET, W.; 


40 to 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 





\EMIGRATION TO THE CANADIAN 


NORTH-WEST. 


The CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (under contract with the 
| Dominion Government to comp'cte and work a Transcontinental line of railway 
to the Pacific Osean) OFFER for SALE FARMING and GRAZING LANDS in 
the Fertile Belt of the North-West, along the line of railway and its branches, to 
actual settlers, at 10s sterling per acre, payable in annual instalments, but 
subject to a rebate of 53 per acre for cultivation of one-half within four years 
from date of purchase. 

Purchasers will have the additional advantage of paying for these lands in 
the Land Grant Bonds of the Company, which will be accepted at a premium, 
10 per cent. above par, and accrued interest allowed. These Bonds, in denomina- 
| tions of $1,000, bearing 5 per cent. interest, can at present be obtained through 

the Bank of Montreal, 9 Birchin Lane, London, at the price of par and accrued 
| intrest. 

For farther information respecting the country, proof of its Agricultural and 
Stok-raising Capabilities, the way and cost of reaching it, &., apply to the 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY, Bartholomew House, London, 
| E.C. 


LANDS 


wa 
> 
ie 
Ed 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


KINAHAN’S 
LL 


WHISKY. The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





SAUCE. 





LEA AND PERRINSY’ 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calenlated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that: the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ** LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine. 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 








THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


N E A V E’S /~INFANTS 
FOR AND 


FOOD INVALID S. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
Britisu Mepicat Journat.— Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 


IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE ; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—Se: the Times, July 13th, 1854. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Ru-sell communicated to the College of Phys‘cians and J.T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 3lst, 1804. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, Jannary 12th, 1836 :— Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practi- 
tioners. Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. 6. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &e. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, Ke. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words * Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical imony f£ecompanies eich bottle. 
Sote Manvuracturer—J, T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russe!l Street, W.C. In Bottles, 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 4s 61. 





SOLD 








Th 
F. V. WHITE AND co0:s 
NEW BOOKS. 





THIRD EDITION of PHYLLIp,. 


By FLorence Marryat, Autt “ ; 
the Actress,” &. 3 vols, nor of “ My Sister 





A LOVELESS SACRIFICE, 


Ina L. Cassiuis, Author of 
Crime.” 3 vols. 


B 
“Guilty with 
[Immediately 





SWEETHEART and WIFE. By Lady 


Constance Howarp. 3 vols. [Tmmediately 


POEMS. By Mrs. C. B_ Langston, 
53. 


Fe.p. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 





London: F. V. WHITE and CO, 


31 Southampton Street, Strand. 


fPHE BUILDING EXHIBITION 
See the BUILDER (41, by post 41 y 
account—Views of University Buildings Yer 
Bagshot Chureh—Reredos, Bangor * Cathedral 
Moorish Ironwork; and Designs for Borders— 
Government of Paris— Electric Exhibition — Pom. 
peian Decorations—Ancient Buildings, Moab with 
Illustrations—Etching— Water Supply of Dublin &e, 
—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. " 








‘yLD COINS for SALE.—Gola, 
\ Silver, Copper, Greek, Rom«n, Saxon, English 
Scotch, &c. Lists free.—J. VERITY, Earlsheaton, 
Dewsbury. - 


> 


Gold Meda’, Paris, 1878. First A 
| and Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; ihivuae 
FRY? 5. 1881. — 4 
| RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
**A most delicious and yal ’ 
| article.”"—Standard. Pa 
PURE COCOA ONLY. 
| ? yyr 
COCOA RY Ss COCOA EXTRAOT, 
Strictly pure.’’—W. W. Stoddart, 
| F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol.” 
FIRTEEX PRIZE MEDALS, 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG, 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered, 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE, 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S | 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 


OXFORD ST., 
W. E.C., LONDON. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


9 "| 
BLAIRS GOUT PILLS, 
Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATIS©M. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of dict during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1$d and 2s 9d per box. 


LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 


Establ shed Sixty Years. 









Warranted not to injure Health or Skin, It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleanses 





from Dandriff; Restores when f dling off ; Stren zthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Monstaches to grow; and when used for Caildren 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6], 6s and Ils. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Lt OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—With 
changing temperatures the dizestion hecomes 
impaired, the liver disordered, and the mind de- 
spondent unless the cause of the irregularity be ex- 
pelled from the blood and body by an alterative like 
these Pills. They go directly to the source of the evil, 
thrust out all impurities from the circulation, reduce 
d:stempe: ed organs to their natural state, and correct 
all defective and contaminated secretions. Such easy 
means of instituting health, strength, and cheerful- 
ness should be in the possession of all whose stomachs 
are weak, whose minds are much harassed, or whose 
brains are overworked. Holloway’s is essentially & 
blood-tempering medicine, whereby its uence, 











reaching the remotest tiures of the frame, eifects & 





universal good. 
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NEW STORY. 

7,—The CORNHILL MAGAZIN Df for 
yt contains the First Part of a New Story. 
entitled, en 

“NO NEW THING. 
JTHOR of ‘*MADEMOISELLE DE 

By toe eG, “ MATRIMONY,” &2. 
The Story will be Tllustrated by Mr. Du Maur‘er. 
Place. 


NO 


London: SMITH, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo 
Seale il Shilling N 268 
On March 29th (One Shilling), } 9.268. 
HE CO RNHILL MAGAZINE, 
for APRIL. With Illustrations by GroraE 
: 1 W. SMALL. 
pu MAURIER an¢ ee ey 
Y ning. (W.th an Illustration hap. 1. 
sa Rl 3, re Stannifurth’s Neighbours, 
TALK AND TALKERS. ae 
AND CHESTERS. 2 
peemtal Lo: TWENTY-FOUR Hours WITH A NEA- 
POLITAN STREET-Boy. 
RaMBLES AMONG Books. 
TRIALS. said 
T OF THE PAST. 
WORLD'S Env. By R. A. Proctor. 
Tye CHURCH BY THE SPA. By Edmund Ww. Gosse. 
DawccLes. By the Author of “ For Percival.” (W ith 
an Illu tration.) Chap. 5. On the Cliff. 
London: SmitH, Exper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 270, for APRIL, price Is. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
By Julian Hawtho: ne, 


No. 1V.—Tue Strate 


Fortunr’s Foor. Chapters 


18.21. , 
QvEEN ELIZABETH AT HatTFietp. By R. T. Gunton. 


Part Il. 
RationaL Dress REFORM. 
On Mora Duty TOWARDS ANIMALS. 
of Carlisle. 
Aprirt. By May Probyn. 
TOURGENIEFF’S NOVELS AS INTERPRETING THE POLI- 
TICAL MOVEMENT IN Russia, By Charles Edward 
Turner. 
REMINISCENCES OF TRAFALGAR. By C. R, Hyatt. 
JAMES AND JOHN StuarT Nit: Traditional and 
Personal Memorials. By J. 8. Stuart-Glennie. 
Tue STORY OF THE CHANNEL TUNNEL, TOLD BY OUR 
GRANDCHILDREN. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
APRIL, 1882. No. DCCXCVIII. Price 2s 6. 
CONTENTS, 
Tur Lapres Linpores.—Part I. 
Bitocuistan, Our LATEST ACQUIS TION. 
FENIANISM—ITS FORCE AND ITS FEEBLENESS. 
an Ex-Member of the Fenian Directory. 
Tur Borpers anpD THEIR BALLavs, 
Tur BANDSMAN’S STORY. 
Tue Syrian SuBJECTS OF THE PORTE. 
Tue Kart AND THE DocToR; OR, THE CHAIR AND 
THE SIEGE, 
Tue ScotcH LIBERATIONISTS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


By Lady Harberton. 
By the Bishop 


By 


Quarterly, price 2s 6d. 
SNe MODERN REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 
Ecccestastrs, By T. Tyler, M.A. 
Materratism. By Mr. Just ce R chmond. 
= ECUMENICAL Counc.Ls. By Jobn Hunt, 





Exizazetu Stuart, QUEEN OF Bonrmia.—I. By H. 
Schii-z Wilson. 

Mr. Ruys Davin’s Hinpert Lecreres. 
fessor H. Kern, D.D. 

ALFONSO LA Marmora. 


By Pro- 
By G. 8. Godkin. 


Poor-Law Reiger AND PrivaTE CHARIry, By H. 
Shaen Solly, M.A. 
JANE AUSTEN AND CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By A. 


Armitt. 
Notes anp Discussions, 
DARWINIANISM AND RELIGION. 
F.G.8. 
Notices or Booxs. 
Published for the Proprictors, by JAMES CLARKE 
and Co., 13 and 14 Flect Street, Loudon. 


By H. W. Crosskey, 


_ Price Is, Monthly, post free. 
HE EXPOSITOR. Edited by Rev. 
8. Cox, D.D. Now Reidy. 
CoNTENTS FOR APRIL. 
Tue Grrat HyPernoie, By Almoui Peloni. 
Tuk ReviseD VERSION or THE NEW TESTAMENT.— 
THE StyLeE. By Key. W. Sanday, D.D. 
Tar SENSE IN WHicn St. PauL CALLS HIMSELF AN 
Ecrroma. By Rey. Prebendary Huxtable. 
FIELITY AND Bras iN VERSIONS. By 
Rey. Canon Farrar, D D., F RS 
Tue Hraventy CITIZENSHIP, 
Cox, D.D. 
BrieF Notices. Ry tLe Editor. 
peondon: Hopper and Srovauten, 27 Paternoster 





By Rey. Samne! 


THe QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS for insertion in 
Pig URTHCOMING NUMBER of the above 
‘aical must be forwarde > Publishe 
APRIL the t Le forwarded to the Publisher by 
a Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
ni) 1 rr) ~~ — 
HE UA MBRIDGE EXAMINER. 
Jal Published Fifteenth of every Menth, except 
5 Y and Angust. Post free, 5s 6d per annuum. 
Svecimen copy, 7d. 
London: Epwanp $ 
Cambri ge: 


TANFORD, 55 Charing Cro:s, 8.W. 
MACMILLAN and Lowrs, 








Just published, price 31. 
ELECTORAL PURITY AND ECONOMY. 
With an Appendix. 
By SYDNEY Cc BUXTON. 





Also, by the SAME AUTHOR. 
Fifth Thousand, price 6d. 


POLITIGAL 


A MANUAL. 





The LONDON and COUNTIES LIBERAL UNION, 18 WALBROOK, E.C. 


Special Terms for Quantities of the above, and of their other Publications. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





All the New Works of General Interest advertised in this week's “ Spectator” may 
be obtained with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies of all the Best Books of the Season are added daily as the demand 
increases, and ample supplies are provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Works 


as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 
According to the Number of Volumes required. 


Prospectuses postage free on app’ ication. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
30 to 34 New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


COMPRISES 





OF THE 


THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


BEST AND NEWEST LITERATURE, 
VOCAL & INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, &c. 
And all the advantages of a First-class Club, with Dining and Luncheon Rooms, Drawing Room 
for Ladies, Reading and Smoking Rooms, &c. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FROM ONE GUINEA. 
For Terms and all Particulars, address the Librarian, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), NEW BOND STREET, W. 





SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT IN STOCKS AND 
SHARES, WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 


Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on application. 








Operators in Stock Exchange Securities should test this system, by which LArce Prortts are 
realised, and the possibility of losses is reduced to a Minimum. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Civil Service Gazette.—** The method recommended by Messrs. Gutteridge and Co. is easy to comprehend, 
and safe.’——John Bull.—‘ An easy and appareutly safe sy n, worthy of pub ie contidence.”’——Court 
Journal.— An excellent way of speculating, ably set forth.’’——Civilian.—* Their system commends itself 
as being a very safe one.’’——News of the World.—*‘ Their book is well worth reading. One cannot do better 
than retain their services.” 


W. GUTTERIDGE and CO, Sworn Brokers, 7 Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 














ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 
An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILIT¥ 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 


Ask for the Lichig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT. 
BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 

For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-room: 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers, In 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 30s. 


. A NEW HISTORY of the ENGLISH STAGE from the 


RESTORATION, CHIEFLY in CONNECTION with the PATENT THEATRES. By Percy FitzGEera.p, 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of George the Fourth,”’ ‘‘ The Life of David Garrick,’’ &c. 
* Full of interesting matter....... Abound in lively biographical sketches, cleverly-drawn portraits, and well- 
told anec dotes.”’—St. Jumes’s Gazette. 





HAIR-SPLITTING as a FINE ART. 


LETTERS to MY SON HERBERT. Price Is. 


**One of the most amusing pamphlets ever issued.’’—Morning Post. 
*.* A Sccond Edition of this Pamphlet will be ready on Monday next. 
I y y 


° ’ 
PALMS and TEMPLES: Incidents of a Four Months 
Voyage on the Nile. With Notes upon the Antiquities, Seenery, People, and Sport of Egypt. By Juntan 
B. ARNOLD. Prefatory Notice by Epwin Arnoup, Author of “ The Light of Asia,” &c. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
with Frontisp'ece and Vignette, price 12s. 
“This bright and gallant volume of travel.’’—Duaily Telegraph. 


ROAD SCRAPINGS: a New Work on Coaches and 


Coaching. By Martin E. Hawortu, late Captain 60th R'fles, Qneen’s Foreign-Service Messenger, 
M.F.H., &2., Author of ‘‘The Silver Greyhound.” 1 vol. 8v0, price 103 6d, with Twelve Coloured 
Illustrations. 


“A past age is revived in thece lively and entertaining pazes,’’—Daily Chronicle. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready, 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
Mrs, ALEXANDER FRASER'S NEW NOVEL. 

A PROFESSIONAL BEAUTY. By Mrs. 
Fraser, Author of ‘A Fatal Passion,” *f Guardian and Lover,” &e. 3 vols. 
NEW STORY of FARMING LIFE, by the AUTHOR, of “STUBBLE FARM.” 
FARNBOROUGH HALL; or, New Life in the Old Farm. 
By Husert Simmons, Author of ‘ Stubble Farm,” &2. 3 vols. [This day. 

. Miss LYSTER’S NEW NOVEL. x 
DOCTOR L’ESTRANGE. By Annette Lyster, Author of 
Riding Out the Gale,” * Bryan and Katie,” &e. 3 vol: 
NEW NOVEL by a NEW WRITER. 


CYNTHIA: a Tale of Two Lovers. By a New Writer. 


2 vols. 
Mr:. PENDER CUDLIP’S NEW NOVEL. 


BEST for HER. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), 


Author of “ Denis Donne,’ ‘* Kyre of Blendon,” &e. 


Alexander 


3 vols. 
Mr:. HIBBERT WARE’'S NEW NOVEL. 


The WATER TOWER. By Mrs. Hibbert Ware, Author 


of * The King of Bath,” &. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





Post 8vo, pp. 568, with Map, cloth, 16s. 


INDIAN EMPIR E: 
Its History, People, and Products. 
By W. W. HUNTER, C.1.E., LL.D., 


Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India. 


THE 


Being a Revised Form of the Article “India,” in the “Imperial Gazetteer of India,” 
Remodelled into Chapters, brought up to Date, and Incorporating the 
General Results of the Census of 1881. 


* As a complete account of the country, it is quite unique, and as a book of reference it is one of the most 
comprehensive and useful of its kiud that has ever been published.”’—Times, 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 








NEW POEMS BY G. F. ARMSTRONG. 
At the End of March, in 1 ner feap. 8vo, price 93. 
A GARLAND FROM GREECE. 


By GEORGE FRANCIS ARMSTRONG, M.A, 


Author of ‘Poems, Lyrical and Dramatic,” ‘‘ Ugone, a Tragedy,” ‘*The Tragedy of Israel,’’ &c. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 





NELSON’S 
“H OM E COM F O RT S.” 
A NEW WORK ON COOKERY. 


MARY HOOPER, 
AUTHOR of “LITTLE DINNERS,” &c. 


By 





Post Free, on Application to 


G NELSON, DALE, and 
DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


CO., 








es 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VoLs, 


The Papier of Regents Pout, 
By Mary 


“Old Myddelton’s 


Dorothy’s Venture, 


Crem, Hay, Author of 
Money,” &c. 


It is No Wonder: a Story of 


vhemian Life. By J. Firzgerarp Mo.toy 


Gehenna ; or, Havens of Unrest. 


By the Hon. Lewis Winerreip 


Her Majesty’s Keeping,” &e. 


The Question of Cain. By Mrs. 


Casuet Hory, Author cf “ A Golden Sorrow ” & 
» Xe, 


Sophy; or, the Adventures of 
ha ine Ce 


My Lord and My Lady. By 
Mrs, Forrester. Fourth and Chearer Edition 

1 vol., 63, [Neat week, 
HURST and BLACKETT, Pablishers. 


Now ready, at all the Librar‘es, 
K RAU FROHMANN, an other 
Stories. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Post 8yo, 

“Will certainly not disippoint any to whom the 
author’s name is a justly sufficient recommendation,” 
—Graphic, 

“No better work was ever turnel ont by th’s 
exp>rienced craftsman.” — Manchester Evaminer, 

“All delightfully written. Full of humoar and 
point.’’—Scotsman, 

‘The perplexities and mortifications of good Fran 
Frohmann, who is tormented by her advisers, by her 
old-world honesty, and by the march of time, are 
well handled, while the woodland setting of the 
Tyrolese inn makes a pretty picture.”’—Atheneum. 

© Pleasant, genial tales.’’-—Daily News, 

“Mr. Trojlope is here seen at his best. He may 
not think so, but perhaps when * The Prime Minister’ 
is forgotten, tha sketch of the humble ‘ Telegraph 
Girl’ will be remembered with gratification.”— 
Figwo. 

“ They are lively, humorous, and entertaining, and 
pervaled by a whoiesome tone.’’—Record, 

“A series of charwing stories.’’—Edinburgh Daily 
Review. 

Wm. IsBISTER, 
B.C. 


, Author of “In 


Limited, 55 Ludgate Hill, London, 
I 
/ DECADE of VERSE. 5s. 


* Verse of no common qual.ty.’’—Spectator. 


By the Same Author. 
DOROTHY BROWN (Every Day). 5s. 
“It tantalises ns.’—Pall Mall Gazette, 
REMINGTON and Co., 134 New Bond Street, Ww. 
MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL, 
Now ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vols._ 
\ OUNT ROYAL. ‘The New Novel. 
LY 3y the Anthor of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,” &e. 
London: J. and R, Maxwet.t, 4 Shoe Lane, E.C. 


I Treatise on the only Snecessfrl Method of 
Curing this Disease. By Rosert G. Warts, M.D. 
F.R.S.L, F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Squire, London, W. 
London: CG. Mircuett and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
Now ready, price 61; post free, 7d. 
4 IFTY-THREE YEARS TAXATION 
and EXPENDITURE, 1-27 28 to 1879-8). By 
Joun Nopnue, Author of “ cal Lezislation,” 
** Represen'ation, Populatio 
** National Fivaneg,’’ ** Local { 
. §. Kina, Parliamentary Booxse. 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 


Just published, price 3s. 
HE SCIENTIFIC BASIS of 
NATIONAL PROGRESS, including that of 
Morality. By G. Gors, Esq, F.R.S. 

WILLIAMS and Noraare, 14 Henr‘e'ta Street, 
Covent Garden ; and 20 South Frederick Street, Ed.n- 
burgh. ms 

YOMEO and JULIBT. Book of the 

xX Play, as Performed at the Lyceum. 

Edited by Henry Irvisa. 

Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square; and at the 

Theatre. 


Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shill ng. 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA—A 











King 


ler, 





Price One Shilling. 
Second E:ition, Eularzed, price ls. 
fae SCIENCE is SAYING 
ABOUT IRELAND. 

“This is one of the cleverest pamphlets we have 
ever encountered. The matter is put before the 
reader in a very amusing fashion.’’—Southampun 

server. 

Obs In this brochure truths are spoken in a manne 
perfectly fearless, and the case of Ireland dhe 
down very plainly. We commend it to the gnome 
of public speak rs, as containing 2 raultitude | f tex 
on wh ch to hang discourses.’’— Yorkshire Gazette. 2 
© There are touches of humonr and sarcasm aeuy 
this book that makes it very readable.””—Yorkshie 
ost, 
; LenG and Co., Hull. Sold in London by HamiLtTox, 
| Apams, and Oo. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


«This very delightful book,”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NOTICE.—The THIRD EDITION is NOW READY of 


MEMORIES of OLD FRIENDS: 


being Extracts from the Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, 
f 


il, from 1835 to 1871. To which are added Fourteen Original Letters 
eon at Mill, never before published. Edited by Hoxace N. Pre. With a 


i 
Portrait, 2 vols. crow n 8vo, 183. 








NEW VOLUME by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Now realy, crown 8yo, 73 6d. 


IRISH ESSAYS, and OTHERS. 


MatrHew ARNOLD. 
Coxtents :—The Incompatibles—An Unregarded Irish Grievances 
vertimur ad Gentes ~The » Future of Liberalism—A Speech at b: ou- 
Play in London—Oopy: izht—Prefaces to Poems. 


By 


—E ece, Con- 
he French 


Reaty this day, crown 8yo, 6°. 


LORD MACAULAY, ESSAYIST and HIS- 


TORTIAN. By the Hon, Avert 8S. G. Cannina, Author of * Philosophy of 

Charles Dickens,” ‘* Religious Strife in British His tory,” &e. 

NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of BRANDRAM’S SHAKESPEARE. 
Ready this day, Second Edition, large 


SHAKESPEARE. Certain Selected Plays, 


Abridged for the Use of the Young. By Samven Branpram, M.A. Oxon. 


crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The ROSE GARDEN.” 


SCHLOSS and TOWN. By F. M. Peard, 


Author of “ The Rose Garden,” “ Cartonche,” &e. 


LOVE the DEBT. By Basil. 
8vo. 


“There is no lack of stirring incidents of all kinds in this novel. Frejue nt 
flashes of exquisite wit and humour enliven the pages of this clever writer,’’— 
Daily Telegraph. 


3 vols. post Svo. 


[| Just published, 


3 vols. post 


and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


and CO’S NEW PUBLICA- 


LON DON, E.C. 


SMITH, ELDER, 


London : 


Dit 


LA RUE 


TIONS, BUNHILL ROW, 


Jrown 8yo, cloth, hau tsumely ailt, - 10 Os 


HISTOR iC CHIN Aand OTHE! SKETC HES. 


By IIerserr A. B siccse: Fe H.B.M.’s Consular Se rvi> Author, of “strange 
Storie: froma Ci Studio,” * Chinese Sketche 


Crown 8yo, price 5s 6.1. 
The WILD TRIBES of INDIA. With Map of 


the Conutry. By Horatio Bickerstarrsn Rowney. 
Crown 8yvo, price Is 6d. 
JOHN HOWARD'S WINTER'S JOURNEY. 


By Witttam A. Guy, M.B, Cratiub., F.R.C.P., F.R.S., &e. 


Third Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
The LAWS of PIQUET and of RUBICON 
PIQUET. As adopted by the Portland Cinb. Edite! by ‘ Cavenpisu.” 
With a Treati-e on the Gaine, by ‘* CAVENDISH.” 


Now ready, 


ry 1 ’ >» qryy » 

Ihe SM ALLER HISTORY 
Political, Social, and Literary, brought down to the Prese nt Day. By the 
Rev, Dr. i Copyuam Brewer, Tein ty Hill. Cambridg. Author of *‘* History 
of Germany,” ** History of France,’’ “* Guide to Scie nes,” & 


32ne, price 2s 6d 


of GERMANY ; 


SELECT LIBRARY. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 


{NY MESSENGERS call to deliver Books 


a : P : 
“ Sobseribers iv every part of Loudon, on a 


MUDIBE’S 


THE 


MUDIE'S LIBR. 
at the e FC sideices of 
plan which has gicea general satisfuction for many yours. 
TWO GUINEAS PER 


SURSCRIPTION, ANNUM. 


Thousands of Fumities in Loadow and the Suburbs already 
Subscribe to this Department of MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
ssion of the Best New Books as they 


mud obtaln a constant suece 


mpype ar. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LISRARY (Limited), 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 





CLARENDON PRESS LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price £1 16s. 


The REIGN of WILLIAM RUFUS and 


the ACCESSION of HENRY the FIRST. By Epwarp A. Freeman, M. A., 
Hon, D.C.L., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Trinity Colleze. 





Second Ejlition, in 3 vols. demy Syo, cloth, price £2 10s, 


MONUMENTA RITUALIA ECCLESIAE 


ANGLICANAE. The Occasional Offices of the C hur ch of England, according 
to the Old Use of Salis! mry, the Prymer in English, and Other Pre vers and 
Forms. With Dissertations aud Notes by WiLtiam Maske LL, M.A, 





Third Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


The ANCIENT LITURGY of the CHURCH 


of ENGLAND, according to the Uses of Sarum, York, Hereford, and Bangor, 
and the Reman Litur: arranged in Par: lel Columns. Wit h Preface and 
Notes by WILLIAM MASKELL, M.A, 





5s 6d. 


NOTES on the CANONS of the FIRST 


FOUR GENERAL COUNCILS. By Wituram Brieut, D.D., Canon of Ch. 
Ch., Regius Prof. of Ecclesiastical History. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, price 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, 
7 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


BLACKIE 


PUBLISHED BY & SON. 


Now ready, Vols. I. and II., imp. 8vo, cloth, 25s eich; or, 
3is 61 eich. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOP4EDIC LEXICON, LITERARY, 
AND TECHNOLOGICAL, 


half-morocco, 


SCIENTIFIC, 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


New Edition, Carefully Revised and Greatly Angmented,. 


Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A. 


Illustrated by above 3,000 Engravings priutel in the Text. 
*.* The Third Volume will be publ’shed on July Ist, and the Fourth Volume, 
c ympleting the work, on November Ist. 


From the SPECTATOR [Second Notice 


"© Of the Second Volume of the new edition of this 
been so thoroughly revised as to be really a new work, it is practica'ly sufficient 
to say that it pres sents the same features as the first,—seientilic a ccuraey of defi- 
nition, wealth of quotation, and reliability as an authority in etymology.” 


ionary, which has 





OGILVIE'S 


COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH 


and Etymological. lustrated 
; half-morvcco, 32s. 


MINOR DICTIONARIES. 





The 
DICTIONARY 
by above 800 Engravings on Wood. 


The STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY: 


Etymolozical, Pienouncing, and E xpls anatory. With about 300 Engravings 
on Wood. In, serial l6mo, half-roan, 7s 6d; hilf-ealf, 10s 6d. 


Dr. OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTIONARY : 


Y: Exp'anatory, Pronouwneing, 
Large 8vo, clotu, 25: 


Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. Abridged from the 
“Student’s Dictioniry” by the Author. LI:mperial 16m, cloth, rel edges, 


2s 61; half-roan, Js 6d, 


BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old sited 


London : 


THE “AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 Regent Street, 

(Next to St. James’s Hall), 

HAS THE LARGEST STOCK TO SELECT FROM IN LONDON. 
Prices, in Silver Cases, from £2 10s; in Gold Cases, from £8 8s. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS & PAMPHLETS POST FREE. 
HENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the Company, 
67 Regent Street. 
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MESSRS. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, § CO.S ANNOUNCEMENTS 





READY SHORTLY, Complete in TWO MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES. 


EGYPT: Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque. 


By Prof. G. EBERS. Translated by CLARA BELL, with Notes by SAMUEL BIRCH, LL.D, D.C.L., F.S.A., Kee 
With about 800 Original Magnificent Illustrations. 


Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. 
£2 128 6d. 


“Tt has a valuable introduction and many learned notes by one of the first English authorities on the subject, Dr. Samuel Birch. The text 
an account of the country and its innumerable marvels as can be desired by the ordinary reader, and the illustrations, which appear on alm 
nished by a combivat’on of artists whose names are a guarantee of excellence...... The reproduction of Ezyptian art from oelisks and to 


accuracy and clearness.” —Times. 


per of the 
Vol. I., £2 58; Vol, 0, 


Presents as usety} 
mbs are made with 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 





EVANGELINE. EDITION DE LUXE, 


WITH MAGNIFICENT ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


By FRANK DICKSEE, A.R.A., 
BEAUTIFULLY REPRODUCED IN PHOTOGRAVURE. 


The Work is printed on Whatman’s hand-made paper (16} by 12} in.), the Wood Engravings being printed 
on real China paper, and is elegantly bound in cloth gilt. 


A Specimen Page can be seen at all Booksellers’, of whom particulars can be obtained as to price, &c. 
*.* The Edition is limited in this country to 1,000 numbered Copies. 


N.B.-—The Publishers have given notice that the Price of this Edition de Lur2 of ‘‘ Evangeline” 
has been raised to the Trade, anda further increase in Price will be necessary from time to 
time, as the book becomes more scarce, the production being absolutely limited to the original 
number printed, 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 





THE MAGAZINE FOR EVERY CULTIVATED HOME. 


“ The exquisite beauty of the Engravings in the MAGAZINE of ART and the excellence of the 
Letterpress should carry the Magazine into every home where Art is appreciated. The lowness 
of the price—a Shilling—is another recommendation in its favour, and we hope that the 
desire of the Publishers, to bring the finest Art work within the reach of the great body of the 
public, will meet with its reward.”—STANDARD, March 6th, 1832. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART, FOR APRIL, 


ready March 27th at all Booksellers’ and the Railway Bookstalls. 


“The beauty of the Engravings in the MAGAZINE of ART is notable, even in these days of beautiful 
engravings,’—NOTES AND QUERIES, March 11th, 1832. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 





PART I., ready MARCH 27th, price 6d. 


CASSELL’S BOOK of SPORTS and PASTIMES. 
WITH UPWARDS OF 1,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Be'ng the Largest and most Complete Collection of Games and Pastimes ever published. 
TO BE COMPLETED IN 15 PARTS. 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 


Dr. DE CHAUMONT estimates that of the 700,000 deaths occurring annually 
in the United Kingdom, fully ONE-THIRD are due to diseases favoured or propagated by neglect of 
house sanitation. OUR HOMES, and HOW to MAKE THEM HEALTHY, of which 
Parts I. and IT. are now ready, has been specially prepared with a view to enabling every householder 
to know the requisites of proper house sanitation. 


JOSEPH FAYRER, K.C.S.I, M.D., F.R.S., President of the Sanitary 
Assurance Association, remarked in his speech on the 18th inst. that ‘‘ Nothing was more frequently 
presscd upon bis attention than the insanitary condition of the dwellings of th's country. There was 
no reason why our death-rate should not be much lower than it was.’’ See Dr. W. B. RicHarpson’s 
Introduction to HOMES, and HOW to MAKE THEM HEALTHY, for Facts 
and Statistics bearing on this subject. 


DANFORD THOMAS, the Coroner for Central Middlesex, said that it 
was notorious that large numbers of Sanitary Inspectors, and even Surveyors as well, were ignorant of 
the very elements of sanitary science. U. MES, and HOW to MAKE THEM 
HEALTHY, just commenced, in Monthly Parts, 7d, gives valuable information on all Subjects 
connected with House Sanitation. 


Sir 


Dr. 


Just Commenced, in Monthly Parts, price 7d. 


OUR HOMES, and HOW to MAKE THEM 


HEALTHY. Edited by Suirtry Forster Murpuy, Medical Officer of Health to the Parish of St. 
Panera: ; Hon. Secretary to the Epidemiological Society; and to the Society of Medical Officers of 
Health ; assisted by Eminent Contributors. ‘to be completed in 24 Parts. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
Complete in Five Handsome Volumes, 93 each, 
Each Volume complete in itself. — 


SCIENCE for ALL. Edited 


by Dr. Rosert Brown, M.A., F.L.S. ; assisted 
by Eminent Scientific Writers. With ahout 350 
ILLusTRATIONS and DiaGRrams in each Volume, 
The following are a Few of the Articles appearing in the 
Five VoLumes or SCIENCE FOR ALL, w ich are 
selected to give an idea of the scope and character of 
the Work :— 
THE MAN INTHE Moon. By Richard A. Proct 
VENUS AND THE TRANSIT OF 1832. By Pees, 
‘ Langley. fe 
n EcLipse OF THE Moon. By Prof, §j 
Newcome, LL.D. . Rimon 
How MovecuLEs ARE MEasvrep. By Prof. Josiah 
P. Cooke. ; 
Fire DaMp AND THE Sarety Lamp. By Prof. Ira 


P Remsen. - 

ROTECTIVE Mrmicry 1N ANrMALS. By Alfred 
Wallace, F.L.S. . ad 

Dust. By Prof. W. C. Williamson, F.R.S. 

Rivers. By Prof. P. M. Duncan, F.R.S. 

A Peat Boa. By Prof. Rupert Jones, F.R.S. 

or Voucanores. By Prof. T. G. Bonney, 


Tax Horrom or THE Sea. By P. Herbert Carpenter, 
A. 


ELEepuHants. By Prof. Leith Adams, F.R.S, 

Why THE WIND Biows. By Dr. R. J. Mann. 

Dramonps. By F. W. Rudler, F.G.S. 

LirE ON THE SURFACE OF THE OCEAN. By Prof. H. N, 
Moseley, F.R.S. 

Tue Puysics or Music. By Prof. F. R. Eaton Lowe. 

A CLop or Kartu. By David Houston. 

History our Oo« Reruse Heaps. By Dr, Robert 
Brown. 

THE GENESIS OF A Sworp. By Capt. C. Cooper King, 

Tue Tipres. By Wm. WVurham, F.R.S.E. 

OcEAN Sian-posts. By Capt. E. Hope Verney, R.N. 

THE NortHERN Liauts. By G. W. Von Tunzelmano, 


B.Se. 

SHootine Stars. By W. F. Denning, F.R.A.S. 

Mereoric Stonrs. By G. F. Rodwell, F.R.A.S. 

A Son Diat. By Wm. Lawson, F.R.G.S. 

A Fatten Lear. By Dr. Robert Brown, 

Tue MATHEMATICS OF PLANETS. By Prof. C. Dickie, 

THE COLOUR OF THE SEA. By Dr. John J. Wild. 

A DISEASED Potato. By W. G. Smith, F.L.S. 

Ick, WATER, AND STEAM. By J. E. H. Gordon, B.A. 

Rust. By Prof. Frederick 8. Barff. 

~—— or Water, By J. Falconer King, 
’.C.S. 

Tue Torrepo. By H. Baden Pritchard, F.C.S. 

HoriIce. By Prof, Thomas Carnelly. 

A Lump oF SuGar. By David Houston. 

PeTroLeum. By David Bremner. 

A Borrerriy. By Arthur G. Butler, F.L.S. 

A Hovuse-riy. By Arthur Hammond, F.L.S. 

Locusts anp Grassnoppers. By F. Buchanan White. 

A Piece or Coat. By Prof. H. Alleyne Nicholson, 

Grysers. By Prof. W. F. Barrett. 

Nvua@ets AND Quartz. By Prof. G. A. Lebour. 

EARTHQUAKES. By Prof. P. M. Duncan. 

A PiecE oF AMBER. By F. W. Rudler, F.G.S 

Tue Rainsow. By William Ackroyd, F I.C. 

CoOLOUR-BLINDNESS. By Grant Allen, B.A. 

Tue EYE anv its Usk. By W. Ackroyd, F.I.C. 

Tue Optics OF A LiguTHousE. By H. Trueman 
Wood, B.A. 

How Waves or Ligut ARE MEASURED, By Prof. 
Josiah P. Cooke. 

Hearina. By Prof. T. Jeffrey Parker. 

A FratuHEerR. Ry Dr. Hans Gadow., 

Brrps’ Nests. By R. Bowdler Sharpe, F.L.S. 

Why THE SEA Is SALT. By Wm. Alford Lloyd. 

Potar IcE. By Dr. Edward Moss, R.N. 

Hunger. By Robert Wilson, F.R.P.S. 

NERVES, OR NO NERVES. By Dr. Andrew Wilson. 

Digestion. By Prof. F. Jetfrey Bell. 

RIGHTHANDEDNESS. By James Shaw. 

How A Fisu Swims. By Dr. Hans Gadow. 

A — or Sponee. By James Murie, M.D., LL.D, 
F.L.S. 

Motes anD MoLe-ritus. By Edward R. Alston, 
late Sec. L.3. 

Lopgers AND Boarpers 1n Low Lire. By Dr. 
Andrew Wilson». 


HIsERNATION OF Mammats. By Professor J. Duns,, 
D.D. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 








A CLASSIFIED LIST of CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, in which their Works are 
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